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commenced his course of lectures 
on Architecture, at the Royal 

(mee Academy, to a smaller audience 
ta eee) than we would have seen there, 
mainly owing, as we believe, to the want of 
proper notice to the public. The now veteran 
Professer apologised for his re-appearance for 
the third time since his announcement of a suc- 
cessor who would give to the students his new 
lights and a fresher activity, suited to our times, 
especially, after a fifteen years’ prosecution of 
these lectures, through the same hands.and enun- 





ciation ; but his appointment had not yet been, 


concluded in the slow process of academic 
changes. With respect to academical pro- 
visions, he must say that’the comparison of our 
‘own architecture with those of France showed’ 
us to be wofully deficient,—that paternal 
government contrasted with our orphan govern- 
ment most advantageously for our instruction. 
It might. be-called the comparison of the system 
of protection and the voluntary and free-trade 
system, which might do much that was good, as 
the Institute and others, but there must be much 
that perished ‘in ‘the wearing. Concentration 
and a systematic order and administration, as in 
France, of all education—of this, as of other 
departments—was most desirable. We had 
learnt, by fatal experience, what the neglect of 
such administration was in -war: it could not 
be doubted that it might be'so in peaceful occu- 
pations, ‘if put to the test, no less ‘to our dis- 
advantage; and it was ‘the deliberate opinion 
of the scientific English members of juries in 
France ‘that the French protective system of 
culture, encouragement, and honours, was fast 
leaving our own orphan and desultory system in 
the rear. The architectural drawings of the 
monuments historiques, and of the grands prix de 
Rome, greatly surpassed our national produc- 
tions in diligence, style, and beauty, and -were 
examples ‘to follow. ‘The French members of 
the jury on architecture had shown the utmost 
courtesy and indulgence towards the English 
school,.and:had distributed their honours:with 
the greatest generosity. The Professor was 
happy to announce reforms in our own academic 
school ‘of :architecture, ‘from which he hoped 
very great benefits. There had ‘been much 
chattering latély about diplomas. On the other 
hand, he lamented to say, that 'the silver medal 
in the Royal Academy was not even tried for by 
@ single candidate, and the gold medal very 
inefficiently by one only. Me.asked what better 
diploma a student could obtain than a gold or 
silver medal, and a testimony ‘that'he had gone 
through the customary discipline and apprentice- 
ship under an able master. There was no dis- 
tribution of diplomas in France ; but'the country 
and parentage of every gold or silver recipient 
was recorded in the archives of the Institute, 
and the name of the master under whom ‘he had 
been educated. 

After this preface, ‘he proceeded ‘to the ques- 
tion now often asked, what -is architecture? 
The Academy answered ‘the question, ‘by .the 
law respecting lectures, which he quoted. 
Mr. Fergusson, who had lately published an 
admirable handbook of architecture, asking the 
same question, had answered ‘it by 800 engrav- 
ings of the most remarkable -buildings in the 
world, on'the same.seale, ‘by which, in our lati- 
tudinarian times, we could impartially institute 
those eomparisons which ‘a candid mind could 
not fail to profit by. Amongst the many 


‘which he thought very applicable to those 
wondrous novelties, which the almost new 
material of iron, as a building material, was pre- 
senting tous. 

The progress of architecture depended as 
much on discovery of new materials and new me- 
‘thods of building.as on taste. Iron was used by 
Tubal Cain as a subsidiary material. It had 
been employed im building ever since; but 
never in solid and in the gross as a constituent 
part of the substance of building before Mr. 
Rennie employed it as voussoirs in the South- 
wark-bridge. Sir Robert Smirke had nobly 
followed in applying iron in trabeation, and so 
had Mr. S. Smirke in the new reading-room of 
the Museum, and others; but the engineers 
had kept ahead of the architects, from Mr. 
Rennie to Messrs. Stephenson, in displaying 
‘the powers of iron. The architects had slowly 
followed: engineers are the pioneers of the 
architect : but recent experiments since 1851, 
in England and France, showed plainly that iron 
would revolutionize architecture, and would give | 
to the art in the nineteenth century that charac- 
teristic style which we had long been whining 
about, as the desideratum and the deficiency of 
our age. 

Tron had been cited in Deuteronomy as the 
essential and last fruit of the promised land : 
that fruit we have at length come to enjoy in 
all its plenitude. Our interiors, as halls and 
churches, ‘would assume new development and 
grandeur by iron, since we have seen 200 feet 
span at Birmingham without abutment, and 150 
feet at Paris in still more enduring structure. 
The Pantheon of Rome, Sta. Sophia, St. Peter’s, 
the Baths, and the great Riding-house at 
Moscow, would hide their glories, and iron 
would. theneeforward dispense with pillars. and 
clerestory, flying buttresses and abutments, and 
roof our ‘churches in bold and single spans. 
Architecture might be likened to the Janus of 
old—the one face-was that of an aged pedant 
proceeding only on retrospective experience and 
authority from old example: it was this that 
the ecclesiologists adhered to fanatically. The 
other head was young, looking only forward: 
enterprising, prospective, he was ever for taking 
advantage of the discoveries and appliances of 
the day, and for incorporating them in his 
work. It was the latter who would now pre- 
vail, and the Professor considered that with all 
due reverence for antiquity and precedent, we 
ought to open our eyes to the reconciliation of 
this new material and its peculiar faculties with 
the laws of proportion and taste ; and this was 
a problem worthy of ‘the best spirits, both as to 
the form of ‘roofs or ceilings, and the form of 
supports, which, in iron, with 1-40th part of 
the substance of stone, would give equal 
strength of support. These pillars would be 
sought at Alhambra, in the paintings of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, and even in Gothic struc- 
tures. 

Tron might be termed the osteology of build- 
ing. Hitherto the architectural system had 
proceeded on statics and equipoise of mole- 
cules, as if ‘the human frame had been built 
without bones. ‘Now our buildings would have 
bones, giving unity and strength which never 
before existed. The nervures of the Gothic 
would now bein uniform and single arcs, 
erected-at once. The library at St. Geneviéve, 
‘by Mons. Arbruste, exhibited’ an experiment in 
this way. Tron in floors-was used to admiration 
in Paris, and had attracted our best constructors. 

Concrete was a novelty characteristic of the 
nineteenth century, or rather a resuscitation of 
ancient practice, as he had long ago shown by 
quoting Philibert de Orme ; but in the bridge 
of Alma, raised within these eight months at 
Paris, concrete had taken a new and admirable 
development, where three arches of about 140 
feet span had been cast on the centreing, form- 





answers to this question, he would suggest one! ing one vast stone from pier to pier. The only 


voussoirs used were in the face of the arches. 
A peculiar cement and hard fragmented stone 
had effected this with vast economy of cost and 
time, and promised well. The so-called Temple 
of Peace at Rome was ceiled and vaulted with 
a similar concrete. The coffering was previously 
moulded in all their detail upon the centreing, 
and then covered with grosser concrete, so that 
on removal of centreing all was finished. A 
vast fragment now lies in the middle of the 
Temple, and at Tivoli we find that Adrian had 
employed the same simple process, ~ 

Another novelty characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century. was glass. Never before had it 
attained such magnitude, strength, and clear- 
ness. How greatly had it contributed to the 
elegance of our buildings. ‘For perspective and 
for endless uses it had justified all the eulogies 
pronounced by Sir Robert Peel, when he relieved 
this material of its heavy duties. 

The polish, the ease, and cheapness we now 
give to granite have made it another acquisition 
of our times of great value; and so the serpen- 
tine of Cornwall gives us great beauty and 
colour. 

To turn all these novel materials to the best 
account should now employ our ingenuity. A 
revolution is inevitable m interiors, and modifi- 
cations in exteriors. Let us look to the daily 
evidences of transition, and help them with 
those forms and laws of taste which the arehi- 
tect. of the peautiful is best qualified to recom- 
mend; and there need be no fear but that the 
builders of the nineteenth century will, in their 
structure, at all events, exhibit abundant origi- 
nality. If we labour at a competent exhitition 
of these novelties with all the accompaniments 
and law of taste, it need never be doubted that 
the year 1900 will display in architecture that 
which never before was dreamt of, characterising 
the century in a manner worthy of its extra- 
ordinary progress in ¢ivilization. 








ee BUILDING 
ACT. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 


Tue new Building Act has come into opera- 
tion, and we would point out to the metropo tan 
builders the necessity of giving two days’ notice 
to the District Surveyor before commencing a 
building, or any work to, in, or upon any build. 
ing, before re-commencing works stopped for a 

eriod exceeding three months, and before a new 
builder enters on any work in progress. The 
notice must state “the situation, area, and 
height, and intended use of the building.” If 
this be not done, a penalty not exceeding 20/. is 
summarily recoverable before a Justice of the 
Peace. Apart from this, it will be to the 
builder’s interest carefully to give the proper 
notice. The new Act is far from clear on many 
points, and will not be carried out satisfactorily 
to all parties without harmonious action on the 
part of the builders generally and the District 
Srrveyors. We speak advisedly when we say 
that the District Surveyors as a whole are a 
most rer. mee able, pains-taking, and upright 
body of public officers. We have reason to know 
that they are labouring hard at this time to 
arrive at such an understanding of the Act as 
shall enable them properly to discharge their 
duty without entailing unnecessary hardship on 
individuals, and we ask for them the liberal co- 
operation of all builders and house-owners. 

There are several structural requirements in 
the new Act which will press hardly ; for 
example, the restriction, by sec. 13, of “recesses 
and openings ” in external walls to an extent 
equal to one-half the area of the wall in which 
they are made. In the case of workshops and 
manufactories, where — is required, this will 
interpose a difficulty. The requirement, too, by 
sec. 24, that “the eaves or cornices to any 
overhanging roof, except the cornices and dress- 
ings to the window fronts of shops,.and except 
the-eaves and cornices to detached and semi- 
detached dwelling-houses, distant at least 
15 feet from any other building, and from the 





ground of any adjoining owner, shall, unless the 
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Metropolitan Board otherwise permit, be of 
brick, tile, stone, artificial stone, cement, or 
fire-proof material,” will put a difficulty in the 
way of the most natural sort of roof, and should 
have the consideration of the Metropolitan 
Board at once. 

Such of our readers as are interested will 
doubtless have observed that the width of streets 
and alleys is not regulated by the new Act as it 
was by the last Railings Act.. We have 
avoided allusion to this until now for very 
obvious reasons, although pressed to do so by 
two or three correspondents. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works have power (by sec. 202 of the 
Metropolis Management Act), as we have before 
now pointed out, to make, alter, and repeal bye- 
laws for regulating the plans, level, width, 
surface inclination, and the material of the pave- 
ment and roadway of new streets and roads, 
and will doubtless take the necessary steps in 
this matter forthwith. At the last meeting of 
the Board, the point was brought before them 
by Major Lyon, who had given notice of a 
motion to the following effect:—“That it 
be at once resolved by the Board, that 
no new street should be permitted to be con- 
structed of a less width than 40 feet, and no 
alley or court of less than 20 feet in width.” 
He said he had been induced to persevere with 
this motion from information he had received, 
that persons taking advantage of the present 
unsettled state of affairs, were about to presss 
forward building speculations which might 
hereafter be productive of great injury to the 
health of the metropolis. 

Mr. Doulton thought it better to leave this 
subject to the committee upon the bye-laws ; and 
Mr. Collinson was of the same opinion as Mr. 
Doulton, and moved as an amendment, “ That 
the motion of Major Lyon be referred to the 
committee on the bye-laws,” and this was car- 
ried. Mr. Dixon then said, as this would go 
forth to the public, it might induce certain par- 
ties to suppose that during the interregnum 
they might play all sorts of tricks; but he 
hoped the press would disabuse such persons’ 
minds upon the point, and let the public know 
that that Board had enormous powers, and 
could put down nuisances in a summary manner. 

It may be well to note, that after a bye-law 
to the desired effect has been passed by the 
Board of Works, it will rest with the Vestry, 
or District Board, to take steps against any 
who may act contrary to it. 

So, with respect to buildings erected without 
the consent, in writing, of the Board of Works, 
beyond the regular line of buildings in the 
street in which the same are situate, within a 
certain distance from the highway, it is the 
Vestry, or District Board, who may cause the 
same to be demolished, or set back, as the case 
may require. 

y the Metropolis Management Act, one 
duty is imposed on district surveyors, which 
ought, certainly, to be placed in other hands,— 
and that is as relates to the occupation of 
underground dwellings. Section 103 says, 
every district surveyor “ shall, without any 
fee or reward, sephet periodically, and other- 
wise, as the said Metropolitan Board may 
order, to such Board, all cases in which rooms 
or cellars are occupied contrary to this enact- 
ment in the district of such surveyor ; and also 
to the respective Vestries and District Boards, 
all such cases, occurring within such parts of 
his district, as may be within their respective 
parishes and districts.” The same section 
sets forth that “Every room or cellar in 
which any person passes the night shall be 
deemed to be occupied as a dwelling within the 
meaning of this Act ;” so that to carry out the 
requirement, the inspection should be constant. 
This it is manifestly impossible the district 
surveyor could effect consistently with his 
»roper duties : moreover, it is altogether out of 
fis province, which is to superintend and see 
that structural requirements are complied with. 
It would more properly form part of the duty 
of inspectors of nuisances, or the poet 3; and it | 
is to be hoped that the Board of Works and the | 
vestries will take this same view of it, and. 
relieve the district surveyors from a duty whic 
it is quite impossible they can efficiently per- 
form. 
In concluding these jottings, let us mention 





that Mr. F. W. Laxton has issued an edition 
of the Act, “ with notes of cases explanatory of 
its law and practice ;” * and that Mr. Wil 
Young, architect, has published “A Key to the 
Metropolitan Building Act,”’+ on the model of 
the alphabetical epitome of the old Act published 
in our pages, afterwards in a separate 
form. It is to be regretted that the schedules of 
the Act, which are set forth on one sheet “ with 
their constructive clauses newly ” are 
not lithographed more clearly. 








ON SOME FRENCH CHATEAUX OF THE 
AGE OF FRANCIS I.} 


Tue subject on which I am about to address 
you is one which has no recommendation of 
novelty. The buildings to which I shall refer 
are, I doubt not, perfectly well known to you, 
either from having actually visited them, or 
from  awrgpe representations; but it is on the 
very fact of the. popular appreciation of these 
buildings, and on the pleasant memory of sunny 
hours which may have been passed by you 
within their precmcts, and which may now be 
in some degree recalled to your mind, that I 
rely for whatever interest may attach to the 
—— I have the honour to bring before you. 

do not purpose to give any detailed chrono- 
logical account of the dates of these buildings, 
or of the history of the times in which they 
were built. It is now, I find, ten years ago 
since I had the honour of reading in this room 
some account of the history of Renaissance art 
and its professors in France; but the subject 
appears to demand that I should as a preli- 
minary refer to that connection -which arose 
between France and Italy consequent on the 
wars of Charles VIII. in 1494; of Louis XIT. 
who, five years later, invaded Italy, and of 
Francis I. who, crossing the Alps in 1515, 
there gained the battle of Marignan. 

At that time, after ages of Sines and strug- 
gle, Europe had assumed nearly its present 
ase division of kingdoms and states. Italy 

ad reached a state of high cultivation : ancient 
literature, which had there never been wholly 
lost sight of, was revived; printing had just 
been saber religious inquiry had com- 
menced, and the Reformation was about to take 
= : material riches had accumulated : society 

ad become formed; azid intellectual activity 
characterised the age. 

In architecture the Alps divided two very 
different styles. On the north side, the colossal 
transepts of Beauvais were being built, and the 
lofty spire of that cathedral, which has long since 
fallen ; whilst its cotemporaries, the spire of 
Antwerp and the unfinished tower of Mechlin, 
remain amongst the greatest works of any time 
or country. On the other side of the Alps, the 
great dome of Florence had been built, and the 
mighty fabric of Saint Peter’s was progressing. 

rrespective of foreign influence, it is certain 
that Gothic art had outgrown itself: it had 


ore as a stately plant on th’ ‘ins of debased 
oman or Byzantine art; at ‘lightly deco- 
rated by curling leaves, nar aervous, and 


sparse, as in our early Eng. of Lincoln; 
eveloping itself little by little, growing more 
pulpy and full, as at St. Alban’s nave or Beau- 
vais choir; breaking out into more luxuriant 
branches, with the buds abundant, as in our early 
Decorated, and the flower expanding itself as 
in the days of our Edwards; until at last, in the 
full laxuriance of the French Flamboyant and 
the late German styles, both more beautiful 
and picturesque than our late Gothic, the 
flower had expanded sometimes to an unnatural 
size and bursting luxuriance, shedding its 
ripened seed; but whilst the flower grew, the 
original stem in French architecture had lost 
its form and significence ; its roots had become 
crystallized into the most. complex forms; in 
Germany the stem had been lopped and pruned, 
wreathed, intertwisted, and twined, until its 
early upward tendency was lost, and the style 
in both countries had grown into a still luxuriant 
but feeble condition. In this state it was read, 
to receive the impress of any new thought, an 
accordingly we find that no sooner had the 





* Butterworth, Fleet-street. 

t Sweet, Chancery-lane. 1856. 

t Read at a meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
‘nthe 17th Decemixr, by Mr. Edward I’Anson, Fellow. 





French become acquainted, through their inter- 
course with Ttaly, with the revived classic 
architecture which flourished there, than they 
at once adopted it. Not that it had at first any 
perceptible effect on the structural character of 
their works, being only introduced as decora- 
tion ; of which we have very excellent examples 
in the screen surrounding the Lady Chapel at 
Chartres, a Flamboyant work most elaborately 
and exquisitely wrought, with a profusion of 
ornament of the Italian Renaissance; and‘ the 
arcade next the courtyard of that part of the 
_— at Blois, which is of the period of 
uis XII.; the whole of which is one of the 
most perfect and characteristic specimens which 
exist of the late Gothic of that monarch’s —- 
and to which I shall again have occasion to refer. 
The new style once having taken root was 
not, however, long in fully developing itself, 
and under the fostering patronage of Francis I. 
who ascended the throne of France in 1515, at 
the early age of twenty-one, it rapidly rose into 
great importance, and several remarkable 
works were produced which will always remain 
as models of true and original art. 
Amongst the most important in point of size, 
and for its historical associations, may be 
noticed Fontainebleau, a spot not less known 
from its magnificent palace than from the 
natural beauties of the great forest which 
surrounds it. Fontainebleau, like most of the 
chateaux, is of old origin; an ancient feudal 
house, added to or destroyed, and new buildings 
raised in its stead. It was the favourite resi- 
dence of Francis I. who made it the cradle of 
the arts and the chief seat of his court. From 
his day to the present it has been connected 
with the history of the French kings, particular! 
so with the first Napoleon; and it owes muc 
of its present splendour to the care of the lately 
deceased monarch, Louis Philippe. By his 
munificent patronage Francis I. here maintained 
and founded a school, called after him the 
School of Francis I.; and by his liberality have 
become associated with this palace the illustrious 
names of Leonardo da Vinci and Benevenuto 
Cellini, Andrea del Sarto, Sebastian Serlio, 
Primaticcio, and le Rosso. Primaticcio was the 
artist engaged for the greatest length of time : 
he had a fixed salary of 1,200 livres a year, 
besides many marks of royal favour; and was 
assisted by Gio. Battista Bagnacavallo, Rugieri 
da Bologna, Prospero Fontana, Damiano del 
Barbieri, and Nicolo dell’Abate da Modena, 
which names I cite to show how much was 
done to introduce the revived Italian art. 
Fontainebleau continued to be the residence of 
the king, who here not only encouraged the arts 
but also greatly increased the library. All the 
buildings round the Cour Ovale are of the time 
of Francis I. also great part of the Cour du 
Cheval Blanc, which was either entirely rebuilt 
by him or very much altered. He here sump- 
tuously entertained Charles V. and on the occa- 
sion of the birth of his grandson, afterwards 
Francis II. born of Catherine of Medicis in 
1548, he gave a great féte ; and two years later, 
at a similar féte in honour of the birth ofa 
princess, Henry VIII. of England was om 
sented by Admiral Lord Dudley. Francis died 
in 1547; and to the last so great was his love of 
Fontainebleau, that in going there he was 
accustomed to say, “Je vais chez moi.” 
Henry II. and Diane de Poitiers his mistress, 
rather than his Queen Catherine of Medicis, 
reigned at Fontainebleau, and continued the work 
which Francis had begun. Catherine de Medicis, 
during her long regency, enriched Fontainebleau 
with statues, bronzes, and pictures: she made 
additions to the Cour du Cheval Blane, and 
built a staircase in the place occupied by the 
present staircase du Fer & Cheval, which is 
a much later work. 
_ Thenames of Henry IV. and Gabriel d’Estrées 
are next connected with the pares of Fon- 
tainebleau. Henry, besides other minor works, 
built the large court bearing his name, for the 
more convenient accommodation of his retinue : 
it is'a distinct building, and wants much of the 
interest of the older buildings of the time of 
Francis. The other buildings of the palace are 
all of later date, and of a style on which our 
attention is not now engaged. Henry IV.’s 
eldest son, afterwards Louis XIII. was born at 


, Fontainebleau, in 1601. 
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The chateau of Blois, the next to which I 
shall allude,’is placed in the middle of the town. 
The most important part is of the time of 
Francis I. but it is highly interesting as a work 
of art of many ages, as well as from its his- 
torical associations. It is a considerable pile of 
building surrounding an open court, and refer- 
able to three very distinct periods; one of or 
antecedent to Louis XII.; the second that of 
Francis I. ; and the third a later date. Of the 
older buildings, are the Salle des Etats, a very 
fine room of the twelfth century, and the Tour 
des Oubliettes, part of the old castle, which is 
now masked by the works of Francis I. 

Louis XII. was the first royal resident of 
Blois, but it had already undergone considerable 
alterations and improvement under his father, 
Charles: Duke of Orleans, who was long a pri- 
soner in England. Louis XII. was born at the 
chateau of Blois, and it was his favourite resi- 
dence in after years. The exterior facade of 
the portion built by him was finished in the 
month of December, 1501. The whole of this 
building is a very remarkable work: it is of 
brick, with stone dressings, and shows distinctly 
the incipient traces of. the Italian and Renais- 
sance to which I have before referred : it is con- 
sidered by. the French the most perfect speci- 
men of Late Gothic. Asan example of domestic 
architecture, I know of nothing i and it has 
been very well given in a work published by 
Mr. Henry Clutton, in 1853. Louis XII. died 
in the year 1515, and the wing, known as the 
wing of Francis I. commenced by Louis, was 
carried on and finished, it is said, in three years. 
Next the court-yard, its principal feature is its 





corners are flanked by four great towers: those 
at the back are now low; but in Ducerceau’s 
view they are as lofty as the principal elevation, 


| 


visited in 1539, by Charles V. of Spain, when 
he traversed France; and in the declining days 
of Francis, it was niuch resorted to by his sister, 


and thus materially add to the beauty and! the Queen of Navarre, whom Francis called his 


effect of the whole design. In 1749 they were 
low as they now are. The outer buildings en- 
closed an inner building, also flanked by four 
towers : the centre building is called the donjon. 
Each of these towers is 60 French feet in dia- 
meter. The central staircase is 30 feet in 
diameter, and from it radiate in the form of a 
Greek cross, four Salles de Garde, each 50 feet 
long, and 30 feet wide. These Salles de Garde 
are vaulted in stone, and have flat roofs. The 
panelling of the vaulting is ornamented with an 
alternate F, and the Salamander: the roofs are 
ornamented by “quantité de cheminées trés 
ornées, quantité de tourelles et croisées qui 
semblent récréer la vue de ceaux qui se pro- 
ménent sur ces terrasses.” The central tower, 
about 100 feet high, is very much praised. The 
writer from whom I quote, an author of about 
a century ago, says it produces “le plus gra- 
cieux effet a monde.” There are thirteen 
staircases, and 440 rooms in the chateau. The 
design is attribnted to Primaticcio, but that it 
is really his appears very doubtful. 

At present, this noble building is by no 
means in a Satisfactory condition. It belongs 
to the Comte de Chambord, by some known 
and hopefully looked up to as Henry V. of 
France. His portrait hangs up in the httle but 
excellent inn adjoining the palace, the only 
habitation, except a religious house, which ob- 
trudes on its desolation. On my pointing’ it 
out to the hostess, she referred to it with an 


beautiful staircase, and the fagade next the town, | evident expression of hope, and looking forward 
rising from a rocky elevated base, and owing | to betier days to come, and only answered my 
much of its dignity to the commanding site on | doubting remarks by saying ;— Ah, Monsieur, 


which it stands, is a most graceful and dignified 
composition. The massive natural base on which 


it stands supports a range of building consisting | 


of three stories, surmounted by an open colon- 
nade. The windows are, for the most part, 
deeply recessed, and divided by flat pilasters, 
whilst three projecting windows, and one pro- 
Jecting balcony, diversity the general breadth of 
esi 
portions of the palace were chiefly added by 
Gaston of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. 

Blois, which was in a very dilapidated state, 
has been nobly restored as to that part which is 
of the time of Francis I. This work is due to 
the care of:the king, Louis Philippe, and has 
been most ably carried out by M. Valen. at a 
cost of 400,000 francs (16,000/.). All the 
external sculpture has been carefully and suc- 
cessfully renewed, —the glazing entirely re- 
placed,—the floor paved with tiles (the best 
rooms with encaustic tiles),—the walls lined 
and decorated,—the wooden ceilings redeco- 
rated,—and the panelling to various rooms, and 
some magnificent chimney-pieces restored,—the 
whole interior coloured, and in some rooms 
richly gilt,—some part of the exterior coloured 
and gilt; forming altogether the most perfect 
and RK example of the age of Francis I. 
which is in existence. 

‘This building is now used partly as a museum 
and partly for occasional festive meetings of the 
townsfolk, and at the period of my last visit, a 
few months since, its chambers, once the abode 
of “ews and long the favourite residence of 
the House of Orleans, had served as an elegant 
series of ball-rooms for the inhabitants of Blois. 
The great feature is the noble staircase. On 
each floor, one half the building next the. court- 
yard is occupied by the Salles des Gardes, and 
the other half by a series of rooms of varicus 
sizes, generally with no communication except 
through each other and into the Salle des 
Gardes. 

The next building to which I would refer, is 
Chambord, built in the year 1523, by Francis I. 
Henry II. continued the works, and it is said 
that these two kings had 1,800 workmen em- 
ployed upon them for thirty years. It was 
altered by Louis XIV. and disfigured by his 
architect Mansard, who divided the noble in- 
ternal galleries into two stories, by wooden 
floors, and also materially altered the low 
building at the back, in order that it might 
accommodate the numerous retinue of the 
Grand Monarque. ‘The building measures in 
front 80 toises, and is 60 toises deep: the four 


in the happiest manner. The more modern | 


| 





au bon Dieu, toutes les choses sont possibles.” 
In 1793 it was despoiled internally, and 
guly defaced externally; and the domain 
eing about to be sold, and the castle broken up 
in 1821, it was nace 9 by the people during 
the reign of Charles X. and presented to its 
present owner. Its situation is the very reverse 
of picturesque. It stands in a flat country, 
three or four miles from the banks of the Loire, 
and in just such a monotonous position as 
Wolsey, at about the same epoch, chose for his 
palace of Hampton Court. The fossés which 
anciently surrounded it are now filled up, but 
can be easily traced. Its last resident was King 
Stanislaus, of Poland,* whose apartments are 
still preserved in a habitable state; but all the 
rest of the building is utterly stripped of all in- 
ternal fittings, and presents a scene of perfect 
desolation and departed, grandeur, to which may 
almost literally be applied the touching verses 
of Hood :— 
** No dog was on the threshold, great or small, 
No pigeon on the roof, no household creature, 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall, 
Not one domestic feature. 
No human figure stirred to go or come: 
No face looked forth from shut or open casement : 


No chimney smoked : there was no sign of home 
From parapet or basement.” 


Ducerceau, who wrote as an old man, about 
1560, thirty years after the building was erected, 
speaks of it thus :— 

“La commodité du dedans a esté ordonnée 
avec raison et scavoir. Car au milieu et centre 
est un escallier & deux montées percé a jour et 
entour iceluy quatre salles, desquelles ton va 
de lune & lautre en le circuissant ; aux quatre 
encoigneures d’entre chaque salle y a un pavil- 
lon, garny de chambre, garderobbe, cabinet et 
montée. Plus és quatre coings de la masse de 
tout le bastimét se voyent quatre grosses tours 
garnies a chascun estage de toutes commoditéz, 
come chambre, garderobbe, privéz cabinets et 
montée.” 

Notwithstanding what Ducerceau says about 
the commodité of Chambord, it is extremely 
difficult to understand how any comfort could 
have been found in it; all the large rooms being 
given up to the guards, and the remainder are 
very small, scattered, ill-contrived, and reached 
by long galleries or open staircases, 

Blois 1s much the same, but the principal 
rooms are of ae dimensions, and certainly 
better arranged. Chambord was a very favourite 
residence of Francis I. When the works ex- 
ecuted during his reign were well advanced, it was 
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Marguerite des Marguerites. It continued to 
be occasionally resorted to by the French 
monarchs, and particularly by Louis XIV. who 
first came here that he might conceal his royal 
amours from his mother the austere Queen of 
Austria. The grand monarque visited the 
chateau for the last time in 1684. 

Alfred de Vigny, in his novel of Cing Mars, 
describing this building, says :—“ On concoit a 
peine comment les plans en furent tracés, et dans 
quels termes les ordres furent expliqués aux 
ouvriers ; cela semble une pensée fugitive, une 
idée brillante qui aura pris tout & coup un corps 
durable, un songe realizé.” And another more 
recent writer, not less enthusiastic, says :— 
“Quelle qu’ait été la pensée qui a enfanté 
Chambord, elle a sans contredit créé la Mer- 
veille de la Renaissance, cette époque qui a fait 
surgir du sol Européene tant de prodiges n’a 
rien inventé, rien laissé de plus beau et de plus 
saisissant.” And another old writer says, the 
Palace of Chambord, “ est bien le plus merveil- 
leux en toutes piéces rares qu’il y ait en Europe, 
et comme abrégé de toute lindustrie humaine 
de son temps.” 

On a smaller scale than either of the pre- 
ceding, is Chenonceaux. It was built by one 
Thomas Boyer, chamberlain of Louis X11. who 
following the example set by Francis I. some 
time after 1496, when he bought the estate, 
built the present chateau, or rather commenced 
it, for he died in 1523, leaving it unfinished ; 
after which it became a royal palace, and-the 
property of Francis I. who frequented it often 
with Catherine of Medicis. By Henry HU. it 
was given to Diana of Poitiers, who rebuilt the 
principal fagade, and constructed the elegant 
gallery over the river. ‘This gallery is called 
the Salle des Gardes, but is said to have been 
built by Diana of Poitiers to communicate with. 
the left bank of the river, “‘ou se’ trouvait un 
Sylvestre et plantureux bocage arrosé de fon- 
taines et verdoyant comme un pré d’Avril.” On 
the sudden death, however, of Henry Il. and 
the advent to power of Catherine de Medicis, 
Diana of Poitiers was obliged in. 1560, to ex- 
change the chateau for that of Chaumont, near 
the Loire. This same year, our M Stuart 
visited Chenonceaux. Catherine retained this 
chateau until her death, in 1589, when she be- 
queathed it to Louise of Lorraine, wife of 
Henry III. Chenonceaux is a simple building 
in its form, as indeed all the buildings of this 
time are. It is a parallelogram on plan, with a 
chapel annexed on one side, and the great wing 
a over the river at the back. The 
chapel, like that at Ecouen, is built in what 
appears to have been the conventional eccle- 
siastical style of the day, very similar to the 
church of Saint Eustache, at Paris. The prin- 
cipal facade is rather more massive in its treat- 
ment, the cornice more strongly marked than 
at Fontainebleau or Blois. There is a round 
tower at some little distance in front of the 
chateau, but unconnected with it: it is of the 
same date, but its use as part of the building is 
quite problematical, unless it were, as at pre- 
sent, a lodge to the main building. This chateau 
is now private property, but may be seen even 
when the family is in residence. 

I may cite also the chateau of Anet, now 
demolished, which was the work of Philibert 
de Orme. In this building every resource of 
art was used to produce a perfect work. And 
the small portions which remain attest a great 
refinement, a marked advance on the works 
of Francis I.’s reign, and much elegance of 
design. The interior of the apartments were 
covered with panelling, executed with extreme 
care and richness, under Jean Goujon, and the 
painted windows were the work of Jean Cousin. 

Before Philibert de Orme had completed 
Anet, Jean Bullant. was employed by the 
Constable of Montmorency to build the chateau 
of Ecouen : this is a fine work, but the architect 
in some portions has been too anxious to copy 
the antique servilely, not accommodating it, as 
had been done so well in some of the other 
buildings I have referred to, to the feudal form 
of building to which it is applied, and the steep 
roofs which surmount it. On this work, 
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amongst other distinguished artists, Bernard’ of 
Palissy is said to have beenemployed. Ecouen 
is about six miles from Saint Demis: it. is now 
used as a seminary for the daughters of the 
members of the Legion of Honour, and is not 
accessible to the public. 

I may also here refer to the old facade of the 
Hotel de Ville, at Paris, a well-known example 


of the era of Francis I. Ducereeau, who wrote | 


during the regency of Catherine de Medicis, 
towards the latter end of the sixteenth century, 
enumerates and gives plates of no less than 


ee seca coe etre 
capi the flat pi ing themselves 
to the horizontal and eked tees of the. 
entablature which they support, are all beauti- 
fully wrought. The angle staircases in the 
court-yard, of a somewhat later date than the 
central stairease, surrounded with open colon- 
nades and crowned witii dome-shaped roofs, 
surmounted by the fleur de lis, are also elegant 
compositions. 





Certainly, however, the great feature of all 
these buildings is the roof. Ruskin has re- 


eighteen royal chiteaux,— Blois, Amboise, | marked, that the first and most characteristic 
Villiers Costerets, Charleval, Les Thuilleries, | feature in a building is the roof—that the first 
Sainct Maur, Chenonceaux, Le Louvre, Vin-| ingredient of a habitable building is the roof— 
cenms, Chambourg, Boulongne dit Madrit, | and it has long been observed how distinctive a 
Creil, Coussy, Foludees, Teuiergin; Sainct | feature it is—and how, as a general rule, its 
Germain, and La Muette.” Writing after the | inclination may be taken as a proof, if I may so 
wars of Francis I. and his successor—the very | express it, of its original geographical position. 
wars which appear to have imbued the French | Now, in this country and in Toe, in the later: 
monarchs of that time with their love of splen- | times of medizval architecture, the roof took a 
dour, he says, “J’ay pensé ne pouvoir mieulx very different growth: with us it grew flat: in 
& propos mettre en lumiére ce premier Livre| France and Germany it grew high and steep. 
des Bastimens exquis de ce Royaume: esperans | Rickman observes, im his “ Styles of Architec- 
que nos pauvres Frangois prendront, peult ture,” that in our Late Gothic, one of the dis- 
estre, en respirant, quelque plaisir et contente- query t features is the embattled parapet. 
ment, & contempler icy une partie des plus The roof had at that time so generally become 
beaux et excellés edifices, dont la France est flat, that some relief and finish to the wall, and, 
encores pour le iour d’huy enrichie.” Of these | indeed, some breast-work or protection to those 
some are of early date, and several are now |using it were required; and they copied the 
gone—swept away chiefly by the ruthless hands parapets of our castles, retaining by tradition, 
of the destroyers during the anarchy of the and probably for more richness of effect and 
French revolution. The chateau of Madrit, | diversity of outline, the battlement also, which 
built for Francis I. by Pierre Lescot, 1540 to , became so indispensable a feature with our late 
1550, must have been a very noble example : | mediseval architects, that they introduced it as 
some of them, as the chateau of Chantilly, have a decoration even on the transoms of the win- 
still an enduring name: of some, as the chateau! dows. Together with the four centred flat 
of Gaillon, built for the Cardinal d’Amboise by | arches they used the flat roofs, and with the flat 
Fra Giacondo, a Venetian architect, and the roofs embattled parapets, and the church towers 
chateau of Anet, to which I have already were built without spires, and finished also by 
ulluded, fragments are preserved in the court- | parapets. 
yard of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris; and| Now, in French Flamboyant, that latest and, 
of some I have this evening offered you a more to my mind, very beautiful school of French art, 
full account. | the proportion became more elongated: the 
In considering these fine monumental palaces, | flaming of the tracery influenced the upward 
perhaps one of the most striking features is the ‘growth of the building : the lofty narrow window 
staircase. It was a feature which had received also caused it to grow in height, and the roof 
considerable attention from the later medieval grew with the rest of the building; and par- 
architects. All-of them are constructed on the ticularly on the tower, when spires had also 
principle, no doubt derived from the earlier fallen into disuse, the roof assumed almost the 
turret staircases, of a central newel. There is inclination, if not the place of the spire, and the 


a well-known instance in the Flamboyant style 
of a beautiful wooden staircase leading to the 
organ gallery at the church of Saint Maclou, at 
Rouen, and another, not perhaps quite so well 
known, but which is a most elegant and elabo- 
rate effort both of taste and construction, a 
stone staircase in a house situated very near to 
the cathedral of Strasburg, the design of which, 
with very excusable gallantry, is attributed to 
the daughter of the architect of the mighty 
cathedral: it is a work indeed requiring the 
utmost precision and nicety of constructive 
skill, whilst it is exuberant in fancy and. deco- 
ration. We have also the two staircases of the 
Corps de Logis of Louis XII. and several other 
examples might be cited. The staircases of the 


‘conical roofs to the circular angle turrets were 


in fact true spires, but being somewhat less. 


elongated in form, retained the character of roof. 
The roof, with its over-hanging eaves, and‘the 
cornice which supported it, rendered the parapet 
‘unnecessary as a matter of ornament; and as 
the roofs were inaccessible except by means of 
ladders attached to the projecting hooks which 
‘we so commonly see on the steep roofs of 
French buildings, the parapets were also un- 
“necessary as a matter of use, and thus in French 
Late Medieval work, the parapet is of very rare 
occurrence: indeed I do not remember any 
example of it. I allude rather, however, to 
these features of French architecture, because 
it seems to explain the tendency to high roofs, 


chateaux we have been considering are, however, | which to this day prevails in French architec- 
generally of larger proportion than the earlier ,ture; and Te they are incongruous when 
works referred to, and at Chambord the archi- | applied to strictly classical architecture, yet 
tect has indulged his taste by building no less they are not so in connection with the par- 
than thirteen staircases. One of the noblest ticular style of these chateanx, and the ex- 
external staircases with which I am acquainted, | treme picturesqueness which they give wherever 





I believe the very noblest, is that at Blois: 
the spiral turn of the stairs is adopted as the 
leading feature of the design, to which all the 
rest is subservient; and whilst there is con- 
siderable massiveness and solidity of construc- 
tion, the octangular form of the building and 
the inclined lines of the staircase intersecti 

give aremarkable playfulness to the design, and 
the great beauty of the sculptured decoration 
adds that prevailing grace which is one of the 
chief characteristics of the architecture of this 
epoch, The central internal staircase at Cham- 
bord, circular on plan, is also a very fine work : 
it is of considerable size, being 30 feet in 
diameter, and there is a double flight, one under 
the other. The central newel is not absolutely 
sclid, there being a hollow core, which extends 
from the ground level up to the upper part of 
the beautiful central turret of the chateau. The 
double flight ceases at the level of the terrace, 
and a single flight continues to the upper part 
of the central turret. The decoration of the 


|they are applied is quite a snflicient reason 
for their being maintained, and an induce- 
ment to harmonize the lower part of the 
pres Beta the lofty roof, an effort to accom- 
|plish which is readily to be observed in many 
/modern French buildings; and, indeed, all that 
spoons necessary to attain this is to develo 

\the predominance of the upward lines of the 
decorations, and to suppress the importance of 
the cornice, which in buildings where the roof 
forms the crowning ornament is not of the same 
importance as in classical buildings, where the 
roof is a very subordinate feature, and recurring 
to Ruskin’s observation that the roof is the great 
feature of any habitable building, the architects 
of the French Renaissance would appear to have 
been fully imbued with this principle. I may, 
before leaving this part of the subject, observe 
that, although the Italian architects employed at 
Fontainebleau had introduced and practised a 
correct proportion in drawing the human obo 
‘in the mural and other decorations in this school 





of design [for such Fontainebleau then actually 
was] the French artists, influenced by the tra- 
ditional feeling of the Flamboyant school, 
actually elongated their human figures, and 
allowed this tendency to give a marked character 
to all their works. 

Although in the monies of the time of 
Francis I. there is a very evident reference to the 
revived schools of classical architecture, still 
there is no servile copy: indeed, there is no 
part of the decoration in particular which does 
not, more or less, bear a very distinet and 
separate character from its type. The propor- 
tions of all the mouldings of the cornices and 
string courses at Blois, Fontainebleau, and 
Chambord, are very much exaggerated, as in 
Prout’s drawings: they are all coarse, and but 
rude copies of the best Italian work : there is, 
however, a t — gained by this treat- 
ment, and the peculiar cornices of Chambord 
and Blois, although not to be compared in 
elegance with Italian work of the same time, yet 
have a rude and massive character which gives 
considerable dignity to the work. The projec- 
tion of the pilasters is small : the arch mouldings 
and architrave mouldings are generally delicate 
and of better profile than the main eornices; and 
string courses, and the decoration of the capitals 
and carved panels is of a character often of 
extreme delicacy, and always of great and pecu- 
liar beauty, and there is an exuberant fancy in 
their varied design. The representation of 
foliage is perfect, and the best adapted for 
architectural decoration of any school of art. 
Cyphers and emblems, figures and animals, are 
sometimes introduced, but the animal a 
does not equal the ee vegetable form 0: 
the foliage, and at: Chambord it certainly is very 
inferior. 

The buildings of this age are — much orna- 
mented with the emblems and cyphers of their 
owners; a practice, indeed, which, as: to the 
cyphers, has been continued in France to our 
day to an extent much beyond what prevails 
amongst us. The F for Francis, surrounded by 
the ‘Cord of Anne of Britany, and the Sala- 
mander his emblem, and sometimes his motto, 
“ Nutrisco et. Extinguo,” are common on all 
the works of his period, whether they: are 
Renaissance, as at Blois, or “ye ye, em as in 
the transepts at Beauvais. H for Henry, 
his emblem the Crescent, also the emblem of 
his mistress, which he did not scruple constantly 
to use on the buildings of his reign: at Cham- 
bord, indeed, no opportunity seems to have been 
lost of oe ie Soran royal H and the Crescent 
interlaced; also the twoQ-D connected, forming 
H and D; and at Fontaitiebleau they are even 
used in the chapel, The Porcupine was the 
emblem of the ancient house of Orleans; the 
Ermine of the house of Britany ; une Cordeliére, 
of Queen Anne of Britany; and the S, with a 
Dart through it, was. the emblem used for the 
name of the mistress of Henry IV. Gabriel 
d’Estrées. 

L might allude to other points of interest, and 
draw.some comparison with our own palaces of 
somewhat similar character but of later date, 
and remark on the number, great extent, and 
magnificence of the royal domains I have so 
inadequately referred to; the use of which, even 
in imagination, never seems with us to have 
been contemplated, except in the one instance 
of Whitehall, of which we possess so noble a 
fragment. But I now conclude, having accom- 
plished the object: I bad in view of briefly ee 
to mind the memory of a well-defined 
highly interesting class of buildings. 

In the course of the conversation which followed, 
Mr. Parris, visitor, called attention to the decorations 
of Fontainebleau, and especially to the frescoes by 
Primaticcio. When the restorations were commenced 
there, it was stated by French artists that these works 
would not resist the action of damp; and; he, Mr, 
Parris, went over on to ascertain the fact. He 
found that the roof had been completely off, and the 
wet had penetrated and burst the plastering off the 
walls, which was lying down split in all directions. 
He picked up several pieces, and found that the 
colouring was as perfect as when it was first executed, 
the plaster having merely been thrown from the wall, 
but the paint not detached from the plaster. Several 
experiments had been made with a view to the re- 
storation of the paintings, and the result was that 
they had been restored with a wax medium, none of 





the fresco being left. It appeared clearly that it was 
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not the fresco but the plaster which had failed, by the 
damp getting behind it; and, with regard to the 
general question of the permanence of fresco paint- 
ing, it was satisfactory to know that our plaster was 
as good as any of that of ancient Rome, and certainly 
superior to that employed at Fontainebleau. Wherever 
the walls of a building imbibed moisture from the air, 
or from the ground, the plaster was liable to be thrown 
off. This had taken place in ancient Roman build- 
ings, where the lower parts of the frescoes were 
damaged. 

Mr. J. G. Crace, visitor, observed, with reference 
to Chambord, that he had always thought it could 
only have been constructed as a place for conviviality, 
and for the assembly of a large number of persons in 
the hunting season in one large hall ; the other apart- 
ments being all of small dimensions, and adapted only 
for bed-chambers. Mr. Crace adverted to the pecu- 
liarly curious arrangement of the double spiral stair- 
case in the centre of this chiteau. With regard to 
fresco, he had known instances where the action of 
damp in the atmosphere had affected the colouring 
and quality of the plaster. In London, he imagined, 
the lime would attract the smoke, and in forty 
or fifty years the pictures would become blackened, 
by absorbing the carbon of the atmosphere, and cer- 
tainly would not present so good an appearance as 
those painted in oil, encaustic, or any other vehicle, 
whilst the dead appearance of fresco might be ob- 
tained, if desired, by adopting a proper medium. He 
considered that polychromy had been very success- 
fully applied to the exterior fagade of one part of the 
chateau of Blois. 

Mr. T’Anson, called attention to a number of black 
lozenge-shaped ornaments on the exterior of the 
chimney shafts at Blois. These were singularly 
effective, though very simple, being merely pieces of 
slate fastened to the stone work, and not, as they 
appeared to be, marble inlaid. 

Mr. Foggo, visitor, said that Mr. Parris in using 
the term plaster, had adopted the expression which 
had led the Preneh artists astray. Sulphate of lime 
was not the vehicle for fresco, nor would it 
endure at all. With regard to the vast expenditure 
of the French monarchs, it should be remembered 
that Francis I. lost a battle and his liberty because 
he was unable to pay his army ; and that Louis XIV. 
brought France to the brink of bankruptcy. A little 
more discretion, judgment, and good taste, might have 
enabled these sovereigns to do as much good to archi- 
tecture, and to benefit the nation still more. 

The Chairman (Mr. Godwin, fellow), in pro- 
posing the thanks of the meeting to Mr. I’Anson, 
said it was pleasant to see that gentleman re- 
turning, after a lapse of ten years, to his first- 
love,—to a subject he had already illustrated, and 
with as much ardo:+ and vigour as before. He 
(the chairman) would venture to caution the meeting 
against adopting literally the enthusiastic phrases of 
the French authors quoted by Mr. I’Anson; for, 
although Fontainebleau and Blois were exceedingly 
picturesque and interesting when seen at a distance, 
they would be found weak in detail upon close 
examination, and not to be compared with the Gothic 
edifices upon which their outline was evidently 
founded. The -subject of external polychromy was 
always interesting, and the recent applications of it 
in Regent-street by Mr. Owen Jones, and in Totten- 
ham-court-road, by Mr. Lockyer, together with other 
instances, proved that a strong disposition existed to 
apply it to modern architecture. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cold Norton.—The new church of Cold Nor- 
ton was consecrated on 18th ult. It has been 
entirely rebuilt on the old foundations extended, 
by the rector, the Rev. W. Holland. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Pritchett, of Bishops Stortford. 
The style is decorated Gothic. The plan com- 
prises.a nave and chancel, with vestry. There 
Is an oak porch on the south side of nave, cha- 
racteristic of the county. The church is fitted 


up with open seats, having sloping backs and 
closoihpasiiod, to preclu ughts.. The 
chancel has open seats, arranged longitudinally, 
So as to-give a stall-likeappearance. The roofs 
are of open em ing, the arched rv on 
principals springi m shafts on carved stone 
ana The interior dimensions of the church 
are—-nave 42 feet by 20; chancel, 26 by 13; 
height from pavement to ridge, 33 feet ; height 
to top ofturret, 55feet. The walls are of Kentish 

me, with dressings, &c, of Caen stone. 
The roofs are covered with green slates. The 


windows are with lght m glass, 
having a of white of the ol erThe 


west gable eo: 1M a — 
containing bells, essrs. Taylor, 
of Loughborough, from the metal of the former 


bells, which were not of ancient date, and one 
of the two was cracked and useless. The turret 
is terminated with a plain cross, and a lightning 
conductor of copper cord, with platinum ter- 
mination, is conducted down into the ground 
from its summit. Under the floor of the vestry 
is an arched crypt, approached, from the exte- 
rior, containing the furnace in connection with 
the heating apparatus, the whole church being 
warmed by a simple self-acting apparatus. Mr. 
W. Brown, of Lynn, was the contractor. The 
cost of the church is about 1,600/.; and it con- 
tains sittings for at least 160 persons. The 
durch been levelled and improved, and 
the peas have built a boundary-wall next the 
road. 

Bourn.—Improvements have recently been 
made in the Abbey Church of Bourn. The 
chancel has been re-pewed and repaired, and 
the reading-desk and pulpit removed from the 
middle aisle, the former to the south, and the 
latter to the north side of the chancel entrance. 
The pulpit was found to be of carved oak, with 
numerous coats of paint put on from time to 
time during two or three centuries, and it is 
now restored to nearly its original state. The 
font has been cleared of an accumulation of 
whitewash, and restored. 

Lincoln.—The Above-hill cemetery for the 
parishes of St. Nicholas and St. John, Lincoln, 
was consecrated on Monday before last by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The ground occupies an 
acre of land at the east end of St. Nicholas’ 
church, and its eost is estimated at 4007. The 
population of the two parishes is about 1,800. 

Westcote Barton.—The church of St. Edward, 
Westcote Barton, according to the Oxford 
Journal, was re-opened on 2nd inst. This 
church had long been in a sad condition inside, 
and has now undergone a complete restoration, 
under the direction of Mr. Street, the diocesan 
architect. The building has been entirely new 
roofed. The old walls have been repaired, and 
where necessary rebuilt, leaving the Norman 
ag and arches, part of the original church. 

e old pulpit and chancel screens have been 
retained and repaired, the latter painted and de- 
corated. The windows have been furnished 
with new mullions in many instances, and all 
newly glazed; one entirely new window added 
in the south aisle. The east window has been 
filled with stained glass, by Mr. Hardman, of 
Birmingham. The subjects are—in the centre 
light, The Crucifixion; on the left side, The 
Bearing the Cross; on the right, The Deposi- 
tion. "the four smaller chancel windows are 
also filled with stained glass, consisting of 
flowered quarries, with badges, sacred mono- 
grams, &c. . These four windows, as well as the 
painting of the screen and reredos, are the 
work of a clergyman in the diocese of Glouces- 
ter. The reredos (which, as well as the screen, 
is at present unfinished) will be of wainscot, 
nat The chancel is laid with glazed en- 
caustic tiles, mixed with glazed green and black, 
and plain red and black. The passages of the 
nave, aisle, the tower and porch, are all laid 
with plain red, black, and buff tiles. All these 
are from Messrs. Minton’s. The works have 
been carried out by Messrs. Franklin, builders, 
of Deddington. The whole outlay will amount 
to about 900/. 

Ruthin —The Collegiate Church at Ruthin 
was opened on the Sunday before Christmas-day, 
after having been closed two months, for resto- 
ration. The east window of four lights, with 
stained glass by Mr. Wailes, is the gift of 
Mr. John Jesse, of Llanbedr-hall. The lights 
contain twelve group figures (three groups on 
each light), which represent various scenes in 
the life of the Saviour. In the tracery the 
highest compartment bears a figure.of our Lord 
ascending into heaven, accompanied by Cherubim 
and Seraphim. The descent of the Holy Spirit 
is typified by the Dove of Peace. On the 
sides of the tracery below the figure of the 
Saviour, are Moses.and Aaron, as representatives 
of the old covenant. The south front of the 
church ‘has received five new windows of three 
ights, the masonry being the gift of Mr. F. R. 

est, M:P.; the glass (by Mr. Powell), of a 
number of ohiediion On the north wall the 


stone of an ancient window has been restored, 
and fitted with stained glass (by the same 





r. James Maurice. 


artist), at the expense of 


This is a memorial window of two lights, bear- 
ing the figures of Noah and Si. John the 
Baptist. Ruthin Church belongs to the Deco- 
rated period of ecclesiastical architecture, in 
which style the works of restoration have been 
designed by Mr. R. K. Penson. It is said to 
be in contemplation to proceed as speedily as 
on with the complete restoration of this 
church. 


Sutton.—This church has been undergoing a 
restoration during the last four months, vat Se 
the superintendence of Mr. A. Wilson, of Peter- 
borough, architect. Mr. Lee, of East Retford, 
is the contractor. The amount already con- 
tracted for is 1,000/. and upwards, exclusive of 
pulpit, font, &c. There was formerly, at the 
east end, a flambeauyant window, which had 
been mutilated by cutting off the whole of the 
tracery to insert a low-pitched roof: this has 
been restored to. its original features, together 
with a new window in same style on south side 
of chancel. The chancel has fon restored to 
its original state by the Duke of Portland. The 
tomb of the supposed founder of the church was 
in such a deplorable state that a new one was 
produced from the old design, and fixed in the 
‘north wall where the other formerly stood. The 
whole of the battlements were once ornamented 
with pinnacles similar to those now restored at 
St. Swithin’s Church, East Retford ; and there 
was only one of the pinnacles left on Sutton 
Church a enable the architect to follow out his 
plan of restoration. 

Treswell.—The rectory at Treswell, near Ret- 
ford, was covered in during week before last, 
and is in the Gothic style of architecture. The 
plan was by the architect last named, and 
carried out by Messrs. Butler and Roberts, of 
Retford, builders. Mr. Lee, of Retford, executed 
the stonework. 

Manchester —The new church of St. John, 
Miles Platting, erected by Sir Benjamin Heywood, 
at a cost of 3,500/. was consecrated on Thursday 
in the week before last, by the Sabo of Man- 
chester. The church was designed by the late 
Mr. John E. Gregan, architect, and some pro- 
~ was made with the building before his 

eath, in April last. Mr. W. R. Corson, archi- 
tect, completed the work, and supplied some 
unfinished designs. The church isin the Italian 
style, and constructed mainly of red brick, with 
stone string courses, &c. and black brick deco- 
rations. In plan it consists of vestibule, tower 
with staircase, north porch, nave of six bays, 
north aisle of five bays, chancel of one bay, semi- 
circular apse, and vestry. The chancel bay is 
recessed on the north side to receive the organ. 
At the west end is a gallery for children, to seat 
200. The extreme length of nave, chancel, and 
apse is 120 feet 3 inches; width of nave and 
aisle together, 38 feet 6 inches ; and of nave and 
chancel un are equal), 24 feet 4 inches; 
height of nave in centre, 44 feet; height of 
tower to top of cornice, 81 feet 5 inches. The 
four nave pillars and four responds in nave and 
chancel are each in one stone, 2 feet diameter 
by 11 feet 9 inches:high: from-their caps s 
semicircular arches. The windows and doors, 
with one exception, are round-headed or round, 
The west window is a wheel of eight arched 
compartments, radiating from a central ring, 
The apse has five windows. At present there 
is no stained glass, but all the openings are filled 
with leaded lights of six-sided panes. The 
chancel and apse are vaulted, in panelled plaster 
work. In the nave and aisle the roof principals 
are visible, with plain raking ceiling between. 
The, seats are low and broad, and have low and 
leaning backs, and no doors. All in south side 
of nave are free. The church contains sit 
for 507 adults, and 200 children. The general 
contractors.were Messrs. Hay, M‘Nish, and Co, 
of Manchester. Messrs. Hollins (mason), 
Anderson (bricklayer), Heyworth (plumber), 
and Kerr (plasterer and painter), were the sub- - 
contractors; and Mr. Pedley supplied the heat- 
ing apparatus. 
Coverham (in Caverdale).—The chancel of the 
parish church of Coverham, in Yorkshire, having 
recently been rebuilt, the stonework of the 
several windows was repleoud. and it was re- 
solved to fill them with painted glass. Mr, 
Wailes was selected to exeente the four windows, 





which have now been placed in the new chancel. 
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The cost of the east window has been defrayed 
by subscriptions. The window is divided into 
three lights. The middle one alludes to the 
labours of Myles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, 
who, in 1536, published an English translation 
of the Bible. te the centre of the window is a 
representation of Coverdale’s Bible, with the 
title-page: immediately over the Bible is the 
passage— Search the Scriptures.” Other parts 
of ‘the window are ornamented with shields, 
foliage, &c. Of the three windows on the south 
side-of the chancel, one, which is divided into 
two lights, is a mother’s memorial for an onl 
son. In one light our Lord is represente 
folding a lamb in his bosom : in the other light 
our Lord is depicted holding a child in his arms : 
in a division in the upper ‘part of the. window 
the Holy Dove is represented descending, while 
beneath the figures there is a broken lily. The 
other windows are lancets. 





WICKER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
: SHEFFIELD. 


Tuts church, recently completed from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 


Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, puts’ 


in a claim for notice, as an example of con- 
sistent application of Gothic architecture to 
the requirements of a dissenting branch of reli- 


gious worship. 
The building, as will be seen from the engrav- 
ings, is a elogram, 82 feet long by 51 feet 


wide, divided into a central portion or nave, and 
side aisles. The aisles are defined by arcades 
of low Pointed arches, carried on circular shafts, 
with moulded cap and base; and immediately 
above the apex of these arches commences a 
viene of aren - “ee plain _ lish, a 

ery, avoiding some of the ordinary objections 
to. such a feature in a Gothic edifice. F 


WICKER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SHEFFIELD.——Messrs. Wricutman, Haprietp, anp Gopi, ARCHITECTS. 
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the church, is reached by wide and convenient 
stairs, occupying the position of the last bay of 
either aisle at its western extremity, and opens 
into the body of the building, by means of 
arches carried by coupled cast-iron columns, 
with foliage capitals and a single abacus, the 
— and foliage being treated as metal- 
work. 

A lofty clerestory lights the upper portion of 
the sie thieh has a roof of casio open tim- 
bers, with arched poacigels, giving a total height 
to the nave of 48 feet. The galleries are lighted 
by windows which break into dormers, and so 
avoid the monotony of the unbroken horizontal | 
lines which the exterior would otherwise present, 





as no tower, or any portion, merely for archi- 
tectural effect, was permitted. The aisles like- | 
wise are lighted by a series of windows entirely | 
devoted to that object; and a large six-light | 
window is in the western gable. e pulpit , 


occupies a raised platform at the eastern end of | 





This gallery, which circulates entirely round 








the nave; and an open gallery behind it is} 





arranged for the organ and choir, whilst a large 
room, for purposes of meeting, and a vestry, for 
the convenience of the minister, is obtained. 

The whole of the church is seated with open 
benches, and accommodates from 1,100 to 1,200 
persons. The metal columns of the triforium 
are painted a rich red, the capitals green and 

ld, with red, blue, and gold on the mouldings. 
The ‘space betwixt the columns is filled to a 
certain height with a ye of wood and metal- 
work, decorated in colour and gilding. | ¥ 

The total cost of the building, including 
fittings, architects’ commission, and all expenses, 
was 4,200/. of which sum 400/. was necessitated 
by the difficulty of the site, an old stone quarry 
requiring an average of 16 feet of walling to 
reach the level of the surrounding roads. 

Large schools, to be attached to the church, 
are designed, and the foundations are alread 
built. Messrs. Ash and Clayton, of Sheffield, 
were the contractors, and have performed, their 
work in a very satisfactory manner. 
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TERRA COTTA.* 
Axoug seventy years ago two maiden ladies 


of the name of from Lyme Regis, who 
had devoted their time to the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge, sterted a smell manufactory of terra 
cotta at Lambeth, and bydintof erancetheir 
establishmest obtained a sufficient celebrity. 
This improved the compo- 


sition of the materials, so that the modern terra 
cotta is q very different, material from the burnt 
clay of the angients, being greatly superior in 
texture, hardmess, and colour. e principal 
ingredients ane, white potters’ clay, ments 
of the best stemeware pottery ground to a 
powder, pulverized flint, and glass. These in- 
gredients are. well incorporated together by 
means of @ pug-mill, and moistened to a consist- 
ency stiff enough for modelling and moulding 


into the required. There is an anecdote 
extant of the origin of the use of flint in pot- 
tery, which ps all may not have heard. 
A potter of the name of Astbury, travelling to 


London,, perceived something amiss with one of 
his horse’s A hostler at Dunstable said 
he could: soom: cure him, and for that purpose 
put a common black flint stone in the fire. 
otter observing it when taken out to be of a. 
ne white, immediately conceived the idea of 
improving his ware by the addition of this, ma- 
terial to the clay. The moulding or statue 
being formed out of the moist material, eon- 
siderable care is necessary to allow the process: 
of drying to take place slowly and regularly, 
the time. requi epending greatly upon the 
state of the atmosphere. The same care must 
likewise, regulate the burning, which should 
grodualle increase from a slow heat to amin- 
ense white heat : sufficient time must then be 
allowed, for cooling, and your statue, vase, or 
moulded cornice is It is not neces- 
sary to, form a statme-or anything of a similar 
nature im a mould, ag it cam be built up and 
fashioned by the: medeller- ab his will; but for 
mouldings and enxichments, of which there is a 
a @ mouldiis:always made out of plaster of 
aris. 

Let agmom: consider an important question. 
Is tore ootta. a. — material: Execs for 
-architeetural: purposes humble opinion, 
it is. Wesee that ancieut sa have stood 
‘well; indeed, by the remains, of pottery, the 
limits of the possessions of ancient nations may 
be accuratelytraced:: if, then, the ancient tern. 
cotta of imfesior make to our modern material 
has braved the destroying hand of time, 
we cannot ion its.durability. The modern 
terra cotta, has. stood a test of seventy years, 
side by side; with sione in the same build. 
ings, and you know the result: the finest arrises 
and the most. delicate ornaments in the; terra 
cotta aneas.well defined as they were on the 
day when. they came out of the kiln, whilst. the 
‘stone in many places to exhibit uncom- 
fortable.symptoms. The. following few instances 
of its sugcessful adaptation: may be selected,— 
the caggatides and mo at St. Pancras 
Church the rood-screem. at St. George’s 
Chapel}, Windsor; the. figunes: in. the Pediment. 


of Greenwich Hospital, representing the Death: 
of Nelsom,. desigued by West: the vases on the: 
river framb of erset Hionse; the vases andi 


capitalg,at Cliefden House; and the statue-of 
Britanmiq.on the Nelson Moaument, at Yar- 
mouth, This last-named instance affords avery. 
striki of the hardy nature of tenra. 
cotta, fm the: stone is giving way rapidly from 





the effets of Shemuennit, visit the terra cotta 
seems ti laugh » ab the elements. The 
Pheenig.Fire Office testifieditheir approbation of 
terra -_ ame esc 
it into, s of insured pro , but find- 
ing it impenvenient to remove the slabs upon the 
scone: somali ma Rie ohare Se 
practice: see a. few about 
Lizectasafifiamdin 

But.Jet menot. here forget to. name one re- 
inarkalaannna of the modem: adaptation of 

ITa ; : ; 
Schul icks 
terra eatém. ane used with. suceess. 
Italy, capital examples of the use of terra cotta 
are to be found in many of the palaces, churches, 


, 


FE 





| whose seed would otherwise ish ? 





* From a paper read at the Architectural Association by 
Mr. B. A, C. Herring. : 


and houses at Rome, Venice, Sienna, Forli, 

Milan, Bologna, Ferrara, and Pisa. 
The strength of terra cotta is very great. I 

believe its strength has been tested by the 


hydraulic machine, that raised the tubes of the |i 


Britannia-bridge and that a cubic foot of terra 
cotta stood a pressure of 464 tons. 

Besides the advantage of durability and 
strength, the use of terra cotta effects a saving 
in time and expense. Had the bas relief of the 
pediment of Greenwich Hospital been exeeuted 


in marble, it would have required somewhere | 


ahout ten years to have completed it, but this 
work in terra cotta only required two years. 
Enriched and moulded work, averaged with 
plain work, exeeuted in terra cotta, costs from 
20 to 30 per cent. less than Bath stone, which 
is about the cheapest stone in use. 

There is an objection often raised by some 
persons, that you cannot produce a continuous 
straight line im terra cotta. This may be the 
case with regard to manufacturers who do not 

ay sufficient attention to those essentials I 
a before mentioned, viz. the drying, burning, 
and cooling, but where these are properly 
attended to, the difficulty is. obviated. 

Perhaps some may raise an objection to terra 
cotta, aa say that it is a sham, a mere imitation 
of stone. I cannot see that it is: the only score 
upon which you can found this charge is its 
colour, which assimilates somewhat to Portland 
stone ; but, for the same reason, perhaps, you will 
discard the use of brass, its similarity in appear- 
ance to gold being great. Because two materials 

ave the same appearance it is no reason why 
you should use the one and reject the other : the 
reason for its rejection must be of a stronger 
nature. I think, then, that terra cotta is a 
legitimate material for building purposes,— 
legitimate, I say, because I think many materi 
are not. Stone that easily yields to the weather, 
and which in London and manufacturing towns, 
from sundry eauses, decays still more quickly 
than in the country, can hardly be called a 
legitimate material ; for, in the course of a few 
years, the building in which it is used requires 
repair: look at St. George’s Roman Catholic 
Church, in the Westminster-road. Cement for 
external decorative purposes, I would banish. 

In conclusion—as example is. sometimes better 
than precept, I may name Sir Charles Barry 
amongst the architects who use terra cotta: he 
fhequently uses it for vases, capitals, &c. and I 
have been informed that he intended to have 
exeeuted the crocketted pinnacles of the West- 
minster Palace in terra cotta, but the original 
works of the Coades were at that time in not 
very good hands, although I am happy to state 
that they are now under good management. 








THOUGHTS ON THE RESTORATION 
OF OLD BUILDINGS. 


Ir has been urged recently, that the splendid 

ildings of past ages, when giving signs of the 
hon ee of Time, should not be re- 
paired. ith deference to those holding this 
opinion, it may surely be argued, that if the 
grand object of all ornamental building be to: 
cherish a love in the human race of the:Time 
and the Beautiful; if its chief aim be toseoune 
to successive: generations of mankind examples 
of rare excellence in that art whose productions 
are rationally desired to live longest, there can. 
be no reasonable objection to the supplying to 
the decaying church or mansion: those.portions 
which have been injured or destroyed by age or 
neglect. For what are such efforts they to 
produce but a second harvest of the noble i 
To, con- 
template, with befitting emotion, in 
art or in virtue, is noble; but to imitate it is 
still nobler. To endeavour the exact reproduc- 
tion of the form of dignity or beauty, which has 
been the object of admiration, in order that 
other “generations besides our own, or those 
which have preceded us, may rejoice in its 
charms, or bé instructed. 
neither insolent 


It must of course be -understood that the 
eyes and hands employed to execute important 
and delicate tasks are prepared, by sufficient 
study and careful practice, for their duty; that 
taste has been manifested for the production of 


by. its. science, is surely 
ems momen 


d copies of stonework; that original ers 
side a seeceligint Rerwats eteban 
‘intended history; and conditions, we 


the pure and elegant 
taste a line of illustrious ancestry has 
and this, in combination with 
d skill of the — emg 9 

: suppose that for any leng 
has stl iene of this inheritance, 
and decay has in consequence gnawed at the 
marble mantelpiece and the tesselated pa 


ing, according to the clearest views 
he can obtain from the portions still in exist- 
ence, the parts that have suffered injury. None 
will counsel him, rather to build another dwell- 
ing for himself, on the same model if he likes, 
but still another, lest he should not succeed in 
potene -_~« harmony in the structure 

is repairs. same views may be u 
with to the ancient churches of England. 
Many of them. may for a long period have been 
unkindly while diversities of chureh 
discipline and manifold dissenting communities 
have risen up in eomsequence of that spirit of 
inquiry, which no ecclesiastical or politigal 
system can ever silence or restrain. 
edifices which were consecrated to the 
Episcopal forms have been regarded with 
coldness or disdain. They seemed no daubt 
to many to be allied to sy 
to bigotry, or to formalism. They were un- 
visited by the greater number in their respective 


rials | parishes: they were, in short, deserted for 


those places of religious instruction where: it 
was believed a fuller Gospel was preached,,a 
holier man presided, or a more generous: zeal 
was manifested. We cannot blame such wan- 
derings of the popular mind in search of the way 
to life eternal, for often it was not the diseased 
love of change, but the healthy thirst of the 
soul after the satisfying waters of truth that 
caused them. Nevertheless, we may be 2 
mitted to regret that the solemn temples dedi- 
cated to the worship of the Christ of God: suf- 
fered from such defections. A reaction. comes : 
a spirit of holy emulation is infused into the 
Episcopal body : bishops and beneficed: clangy 
are awakened to their high responsibility. Mey 
~~ around the churches long: deserted, _ 

n in a congregation waiting 
hear tidings of salvation. Toy cleete it 
with delight,—a delight, however, not unmined 
with grief: the decaying walls, the defaged 
corbels, remind them of the times: of desolatian. 
“We will restore,” say they, “in the spinit:of 
our founders. We will repair the font, and 
infancy shall again receive beneath the hallowed 
roof the seal of baptismal admission: into the 
family of God.” 

And they p98 oo - —. 
repairing the parish church, and restori - 
alan at i time. They ane not sew 
men: they are men who, having allowed:neglact 
and other evil influences to produge. rin 
their spirituality, come back lame i 
deficiencies, and supplying them from. the: sage 

inciples that formed the strength, grace, and 

ity of the ministerial character imalliages. 
uf it may be objected that while the pam 
church. is. beg: repaired, 9. new one: ‘be 
ilt more to the taste of modern 
times. I ex y whether theinbenest 
Gacle Toby, from, professional aympeili iked 
nele ; fessional sympaiiliy,, 
subordination, so do the generality of mankind, 
from far nobler influences, venerate: antiquity. 
A church or cathedral many hundreds:of years 
old, seems to carry om: its: venerable: fronj;an 
impress of divine j Its: tower or 


has been from the lightnings and 
blasts of the storms: of — "it exhibits 
of decay, it alzo. shows 


Be it .cknowledged that to. restore am ancient 
building, and preserve its unity of appearance, 
is not amongst the easiest of archite 
labours: it is one, nevertheless, which must 





greatly improve the mind and exercise the taste. 
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Nor does it by any-means. exclude original con- 
ception from its: due employment, but would 
tend, I should think, in the way of study, greatly 
to advance its development. It cannot, | think, 
be admitted that the dilapidated and defaced 
portions of an edifice are: in this respect to be 


compared with the deficient parts of a poem. 
It may or may not be possible to conceive what | 


has been written, so as to produce unity and 
congruity in the old and the new, and to accom- 
lish the completion of a satisfactory whole ; 
Put it is possible, quite possible, to imagine 
what was built, » if the restored parts be 
not like in every slab and mullion, to produce 
such probable resemblances as to establish a 
general harmony of the fabric. S. E. Mixzs. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Cheshunt.—A_ range of buildings, including 
schools for children of both sexes, and dwelling- 
house for a master and mistress, is about to be 
erected in this parish in connection with the 
British and Foreign School Society. Mr. George 
Ralph has granted a piece of Sud known as 
Love-acre, as a site for the school premises, and 
this, with the state of the subscription-list, has 
led the promoters to decide upon commencing 
the erection of the buildings as soon as the 
season will permit. Plans have been submitted 
by Messrs. Habershon, which are approved by 
the committee. The schools will provide for 
the accommodation of 180 children. The pro- 
bable cost of the school-buildings will be 1,000/. 

Tewkesbury.—The town council have resolved 
that the resolution passed at a former meeting, 
that a Corn Exchange be erected by the corpo- 
ration, be Pte mo It has been resolved to 
grant a long lease to any company that would 
undertake to build it. 

Worcester.—The new Parochial Schools in 
St. Clement’s parish have been opened. The new 
building has cost about 900/. all raised except 
80/7. or 90/7. Mr. H. Day, of this city, was the 
architect employed. The builder was Mr. J. 
Heming, of Lowesmoor. The material of the 
walls is brick, with stone windows and dress- 
ings. ‘The building is in two stories, the lower 
for girls and infants of both sexes, and the 
upper for boys, Each floor has a large school- 
room and class-room. The ceiling in the boys’ 
school is | rere, open, and the beams are 
dressed and stained. According to the Diocesan 
Society’s estimate of space requisite for each 
pupil namely, 6.square feet of floor, the schools 

accommodate about 300 pupils. 

nis — The Cardiff Sailors’ Home was 
Fagg ast week, according to the local Guar- 
lan. 
from a design furnished by Mr. Roos, of London, 
architect. The material is stone, faced with 
jointed stucco. There is a central part, with an 
east and west wing. The dimensions of the 
two wings are 60 feet by 38 feet 6 inches, 
and the central portion of the edifice 83 feet 
by 34 feet 6 inches. The central portion 
of the building is surrounded by a turret. 
The internal height of the naling from 
the basement to the centre of the roof is 
50 feet. There are three distinct tiers or galle- 
ries ranged one above the other in the central 
eww of the building, so as to form a paral- 
elogram. These galleries or corridors extend 
on all sides, being reached by a flight of twelve 
steps ina winding form. The cabins for the 
seamen, together with several washing-rooms 
and store-rooms, are ranged in lines opposite 


¢9MllRes), other on the north and south sides of the 


central building, with railings or balustrades 


3 feet in height in front. The whole is lighted , 


by means of six large skylight windows. The 
Fp portion of the east wing is set apart for 
the accommodation of the superintendent, and 


for spare sitting-rooms ; while the opposite. 


wing comprises: galleries only, and is supplied 
with cabins. Bach tier po och about thirty 
cabins, and including those in the west wing, 
there are 109 cabins, averaging 9 feet by 5 feet 
8 inches, and 7 feet 6 inches in height. The 
b contains a large dining-room, working- 
room, kitchen, baths, and various other con- 
veniences, such as skittle-alley, shed, &c. Mr. 
Griffiths, of Cardiff, was the builder. 
Barnsley,—New schools have been erected at 
Thurlstone, in the parish of Peniston, for fifty 


The building is in the Elizabethan style, | 


‘boys and fifty girls, and also one for 100 in- 
fants, with:a house. for the master. The cost 
will be upwards of 650/. The site has been 
given by. Mr. J. C. Milner. The plans, &e. 
were furnished gratuitously by Mr. Geor, 
Leather ; and the work was performed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hugh Tomason. 
Carlisle-—The new schools at Hall-bank Gate, 
erected for the children of. colliers and lime- 
workers, in the neighbourhood, at the joint ex- 
pense of Lord Carlisle, and the Messrs, M. 
Thompson and Sons, Kirkhouse (his lordship’s 
lessees), were opened on 31st ult. The building 
comprises a master and mistress’s house, and a 
school-room, 66 feet long by 16 feet broad, 
designed by Mr. Beaty, architect. 
Edinburgh.—It is intended forthwith to com- 
‘plete the pathway on the east side of the 
| National Gallery, and remove the paling along 
the west side. The ground inside the raili 
will be laid out in terraces, and on the east side 
there will be a pathway 12 feet wide, leading 
up to Bank-street, by flights of stairs. ast of 
the footpath, the ground will slope downwards 
to Princes’-street-gardens, and the town council 
will be asked to give up a small portion of these 
gardens required for this slope. It is proposed 
to place gates on the footpath, a course to which 
the Scotsman anticipates some objections. 
| Glasgow.—In respect to new buildings in 
prospect, the Glasgow Gazette says ;—besides the 
new Free College Church, there is to be a new 
one at the west end in connection with the 
establishment. The preparation or competition 
plans for the west-end-park church have been 
confided to Mr. Rochead, of this city, and the 
| Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool. The expense, we 
understand, is to be restricted to 8,000 A 
new United Presbyterian Church is also on the 
| tapis. The site is the head of Hospital-street, 
_and we have heard the estimated expense given 
at 6,000/. There is immediately to be a Free 
_Church Mission church in Finnieston. The Ren- 
‘field-street church congregation are on the look- 
out for a site for a new church. The ware- 
houses which are to be erected where the Ren- 
| field-street Free Church at present stands will 
be on the scale of magnificence which has of late 
| been adopted by our great commercial establish- 
ments. Another range of palatial warehouses is 
| projected at the corner of St. Vincent-street 
and West Nile-street ; another at the corner of 
West George-street and Buchanan-street, as a 
vis-a-vis to. the range where M. ae holds 
his daily ordinaries. A fourth block of buildings 
|is in contemplation in Argyll-street, opposite 
Queen-street. 
Craignoon (Fife). — It is proposed to erect a 
new harbour at Craignoon. The estimate of 


one plan is above 14,000/.; and allowing the jy, each class. 


Board of Fisheries to approve of the undertaki 
and give their usual grant, it would still leave 
a large sum to be raised by the community. 

The Cellardyke fishermen, however, have re- 
solved, according to the Fife Herald, to take 

_ steps for the erection by an endeavour, during 

| 1857, to raise 1,000/.—each boat’s crew paying 

| 80 much per week. 

| Jersey.—The contractors for the Le Sueur 

, monument, have fixed the crowning stone-of the 

monument, according to the Jersey Times, 

| 

| 








EXHIBITION. 


On Tuesday evening last Mr. James Fer- 
gusson inaugurated the lectures to be given in 
the Suffolk-street Galleries by a lucid and agree- 
able discourse on Ancient Assyrian Architecture. 
There were probably from four to five hundred 
persons present, and we were glad to hear that 
nearly 600 season tickets have been purchased. 
In opening the course the lecturer said the great 
object the committee had in view was to 
bring the public and architects into nearer 
acquaintance with each other: the architect 
differed from the painter in this one poin 
| that the painter had only to anes few materials, 
,at slight expense, and exhibit his work finished 
for purchase, whereas the architect could do 

nothing without a patron who had a large 
| capital with which to carry out a design that 
would otherwise rest useless in the designer’s 


! 


‘portfolio. The committee considered that the 


| most obvious way of instructing the public in 





| 


\ 


\ 
t 
| 
| 
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architecture was by an. exhibition ; and, as the 
great mass of technical drawings did not tell 
any story to the public, the committee thought, 
by making lectures part of their plan, by ad 
oral to pictorial details, they might aid in obtain- 
ing a public able to discriminate in architecture. 
Our readers are already in possession of Mr. 
Fer; ’s views on Assyrian architecture, and © 
of the greater part. of the information which . 
he placed ably before the meeting on this 
occasion : we, therefore, need not recapituiate. 
We are forced to postpone the continuation 
of our notice of the works exhibited, but shall 
return to it shortly. 








PRESERVATION OF WOOD CARVINGS, 


Art the last meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, Mr. W. G. Rogers exhibited some speci- 
mens of Gibbon’s carving, from Belton House, 
Lincolnshire, and gave the following explanation 
of his method of strengthening and peaerere 
the parts remaining, after the lime-tree wood 0 
the interior had been reduced by the worm to a 
mass of honeycomb fibre. 

Photographs of the carvings were. taken 
before the ornament: was removed from its 
place: the wood was well saturated with a 
strong solution of corrosive sublimate to a 
the worm (the natural colour was afterw 
restored by a further chemical process), and 
strength was then given by injecting vegetable 
gum and gelatine: the separate pieces were 
afterwards put together according to the original 
design preserved in the photograph, restoration 
with new work being as much as possible 
avoided, 

Mr. Rogers stated. that similar carvings. at 
Burleigh, Chatsworth, Petworth, Cashiobury, 
Hampton Court, Windsor, Trinity College 
Cambridge, and other places, are in the same 
state of decay, the surface or skin being covered 
with a deceptive white vegetable bloom, which 
assists in completing the work of destruction. 
It is desirable that. these should be examined 
forthwith.* 





PREMIUMS FOR CARVING AT THE 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


Ir will be remembered that the committee of 
the ant meer y Muse am in r ~o anata offered. 
a premium of five guineas for the best specimen. 
of, wood carving which should be forwarded to: ° 
the museum by a certain date ; that Mr. Ruskin 
offered a prize of the same amount for the most 
successful specimen of stone carving, in 
shape of a Gothic capital, exhibited there at the 
same time; and that Mr. Godwin offered a small 
supplementary premium for the second best 
i nreply, five specimens of stone. 
carving, by four art-workmen, and six specimens. 
of wood carving, by six art-workmen, were for- 
warded. One of the first-named specimens, &; 


\large capital of Venetian Gothic character, 
_came from Ireland without any name or address, 


The other competitors were George Galpin, 
whose capital exhibited between conventional 
e on four sides that number of 
illustrating the parable of the P , Sony 
W. Sandilands, a smaller work, wherem palm- 
trees form the foliage, and a scriptural’allegory 


|is set forth by groups between the stems (ruder 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 
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{ 
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'LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL |and less learned than the last, but more 


original) ; and W. Farmer, who sent two res 
mens, 7 ee one of the vine, the other of the, 
rose, ivy, maple, and vine conjoined, 
wood carvers were W. Forsyth, swe 0 
was made up of birds and vine-leaves, 

according to rule, and very beautifully cub; 
Jobn Baldwin, a rough study of holly from the, 
plant, arranged by himself, and cut with greaé. 
vigour and power ; J. B, Wallace, a study from. 
the thistle; 8. Chadaway, a renaissance desi 

including a boar-hunt as a centre,--meritorious: 
in several respects ; er Reeve, of Edin- 


burgh, a more finished furniture piece, repre- 
on a hound; and H. Wilcock who sent a 
Puginesque panel in low relief. 


e decision was, come to on scan last, 
when the first prize for stone capital was. 
awarded to W. Sandilands, the second to George. 





* At the next meeting of the Institute, to be held-on Mondag- 
evening, the 17th instavt, a paper will be read “ On the Forms 
Methods.of casting, and.ringing of large Bells; with seme Suggede 
tions on the Subject ;” by Mr. C. H. Smith, ; 
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Galpin ; the first prize for wood carving to John 
Baldwin, and the second to W. Forsyth. There 
were present Lord A. Compton, Sir Francis 
Scott, Messrs. Ruskin, Scott, Penrose, Chris- 
tian, Cocks, Pearson, Chantrell, Clarke, the 
Rev. C. Bowtell, Clutton, honorary secretary, 
. and Allen. 
The prizes will be given in the middle of 
April, at the opening meeting of the session. 
Some prizes of larger amount will be offered 
hereafter. 








CORK SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Tuis institution was to reopen on the 8th instant ; 
or rather, a new School of Design, raised upon the 
foundation of the late school, was to open on that day. 
The late school was closed in December, 1854; 
the head master having thrown up. his appoint- 
ment, and the second having been transferred to Marl- 
borough House, while the committee, after main- 
taining a somewhat angry correspondence with the 
Board of Trade, gradually ceased to perform their 
functions. Things were in this state when the pass- 
ing of the Irish Museums Act empowered the levying 
of a rate for the support of Schools of Design; and a 
public meeting having in October last unanimously 
agreed to carry out the provisions of the Act, a com- 
mittee was nominated by the town council, comprising 
a few of the members of the old committee. Mr. 
Raimbach, late master of the Limerick school, was 
appointed head master, and Mr. Edward Shiel assis- 
tant. The school opens with the announcement that 
a scholarship of 10/. and two of 5/. each, ‘are to be 
given by the mayor, Wm. Fitzgibbons, esq. and one 
of 102. by the committee ; and a prize of 5/. is offered 
by a member of the committee for the best design for 
the Cork School of Design Prize Medal. 

Local scholarships and prizes are a new feature in 
the Cork School of Design, in which hitherto they 
have not been given ; but it is to be expected that the 
emulation thus incited will call forth increased exer- 
tions from the students. 








THE STATE OF LONDON STREETS. 


I REMEMBER a few years since the editor of an 
Edinburgh journal publishing some severe strictures 
on the filthy condition of the streets in the metro- 

olis, _Many who knew the failings of famous “ Auld 

ie” were surprised and rather indignant at com- 
plaints coming from that quarter. Such things, how- 
ever, ought to cause those authorities in whose hands 
the credit for the cleanliness of London and its miles 
of suburbs is left, to exert themselves in such a manner 
that some may not one of these days compare this 
capital city—the wonder of the world—with Rouen, 
Naples, or some of those Asiatic towns, respecting 
the condition of the streets of which we have been 
lately enlightened by travellers. 

I would not willingly acknowledge that we are 
nearly so bad as a large part of “ Edinburgh toun,” 
and yet am obliged to confess that in this dim, muggy 
weather, we are in a shameful pickle. They talk of 
doing away with the crossing-sweepers, but what in 
the world should we do without them, unless the 
boards, who ought to see after the pavement, do 
something more than at present. It is a grand thing 
that the old cry of “Clean your honour’s shoes,” 
which was so familiar in those days when sedan-chairs, 
broken pavements, water-spouts, and other drips, 
rendered them one of the necessaries of London life, 
has been revived by the boys in red and other colours 
who so vigorously ply their brushes. 

The greasy state of the pavement, and the deep 
mud of the centre parts,’ scraped to the kerbs in 
heaps to trap the unwary, stop my progress, irritate 
my temper, and spoil my clothes. Bad as is the 
condition of the lords of the creation in this weather, 
it is infinitely worse for the ladies. I scarcely wonder, 
under the circumstances, at an attempt having been 
made to introduce Bloomerism. Only yesterday, in 
walking up Gray’s-inn-lane, I was fortunate enough 
to be the means of preventing two respectable females 
from slipping down. This I did at some risk to 
myself, for the footpath was nearly as slippery as a 
skating-place on the Serpentine. 

In the evening, the mud on the foot pavement 
assumes @ more inconvenient consistency, and many 
hundreds who have attempted to walk home from 
friendly parties or the theatres at this New Year’s 
time, will agree with me as to the difficulty of getting 
along. It is, perhaps, invidious to mention places, 
but take as a specimen the road from New St. Pancras 
church to King’s-cross, along the side of the church 
railings. Good people in this slippery time scrape 
and sweep the fronts of their houses and shops daily ; 
but what is the advantage if great majority neglect ? 

‘In conclusion, I submit that in order to prevent 
the shameful comparison which I have hinted at, we 
must set vigorously to work to cleanse the London 


streets. If the authorities neglect the roads, the in- 
habitants must see after them; aud if housekeepers 
neglect their duty to the public, they ought to be 
looked up by the police. A CocKNEY. 








RESULT OF THE COMPETITION FOR THE 
DUDLEY WORKHOUSE. 


In the Birmingham papers of April last appeared 
an advertisement for plans, &c. for a workhouse at 
Dudley, to accommodate 600 inmates, at an outlay 
not exceeding 12,0007. Some fifteen designs were 
sent in, but in consequence of another advertisement 
limiting the commission to 4 per cent. a meeting was 
held in Birmingham, when it was resolved to lay the 
matter before the Birmingham Architectural Society. 
This, however, took place too late for any energetic 
step to be taken; but the competing architects pre- 
sent resolved not to undertake the erection under the 
usual commission. Among the competitors was an 
architect and auctioneer of West Bromwich, who, 
finding all the respectable men withdraw, unless at a 
remunerative price, undertook to carry out the 
work. Having offered a premium for the second 
best set of plans, the guardians, after consideration, 
gave the same to a Wolverhampton firm, Messrs. 
Bidlake and Lovatt. The design of the West Brom- 
wich auctioneer was forwarded to the Poor-law Board, 
returned with upwards of forty folio pages of sug- 
gestions for alterations and amendments, and finally, 
to test the feelings of the builders, the matter was 
thrown open for public competition. Our architect, 
having priced the quantities, found they came out— 
at least so we must presume—somewhere near the 
advertised amount. But, either Messrs. the builders 
tendering, or the licensed appraiser of West Bromwich 
knew but little of the value of materials and labour, 
for, behold! the tenders turn out: No. 1, 23,0227. 
14s. 8d.; No. 2, 30,700/.; No. 3, 28,702/.; No. 4, 
22,6907. ; No. 5, 24,938/7.; No. 6, 24,4777. 3s. 8d. ; 
No. 7, 29,868/.; No. 8, 27,4997. 4s. 9d.; No. 9, 
33,2702.; and No. 10, 30,484/. The average of the 
ten is 27,565/. 2s. 34d. ‘The difference between the 
highest tender and estimated cost, is 21,2707. and be- 
tween estimated cost and /owest, 10,6907.” 

Mr. Griffiths, who, on the part of the Building 
Committee, read the report, added, that the architect 
who attended the committee could not account for 
the difference, and left the committee with an under- 
standing that he would again go through his estimate. 
This he does, and states that he can make a differ- 
ence of 3,000/. or 4,000/. without materially altering 
the plans. That, however, brings the cost to 18,6967. 
or more than 50 per cent. above the amount origi- 
nally set forth ; and it would appear that this gross 
outrage on the rights of the architectural profession, 
is to be allowed, for hints are thrown out, and the 
clerk, in reply to a question, states that the Poor-law 
Commissioners did not bind them to 15,000/.” The 
guardians can borrow any amount, the commissioners’ 
sanction being first obtained. 

This result, I should imagine, after the many 
letters you have received on the subject of this com- 
petition, will open the eyes not only of the profession, 
but of the public at large ; and I trust it will have a 
tendency to bring about the much-to-be-desired 
arrangement of the choice of referee of competition 
plans by the competitors themselves. 

ARCHITECTUS, 








CHAMBERLAIN’S BRICK-MACHINE. 


In this machine the clay is fed into a horizontal pug- 
mill, which carries it through a cylinder working the 
clay,and forcing it out in one continuous stream through 
an oblong aperture, somewhat the shape of a brick 
with round corners, it being a fact known to those 
conuected with brick machinery, that so large a body 
of clay as 50 inches cannot be expressed through an 
aperture with sharp corners to make the edge of the 
brick, the angles causing so much more friction than 
any other part: it has therefore been the practice with 
this class of machinery to perforate the aperture, or 
make hollow bricks, that the tongues to form the 
perforations may cause such friction or resistance in 
the centre of the escaping aperture as to force the clay 
into the corners, and thereby in some measure meet 
the difficulty ; but this is again balanced by the extra 
expense required in the preparation of the clay, as, 
if not of the finest quality, it will not pass the sharp 
corners smooth. ‘To obviate these difficulties in this 
machine, the aperture delivers the clay with round 
corners, which is then received between four rollers, 
covered with porous fabric, which compress the 
block of clay into an oblong mass, the size and shape 
of a brick edgeways, with sharp arrises. The stream 
of clay is then carried on an endless web to the self- 
acting cutting-frame, which, as the clay moves, is put 
in motion from connection with the four rollers which 
form the block of clay, the rollers being driven by a 








belt from the gearing of the pug-mill. If the rollers 








have the slightest motion given them from the machine 
being fed with clay, the wire is put in action and 
traverses at an angle in the same direction in which 
the clay is travelling, thereby making a square cut 
while in motion. As soon as the wire has cut off one © 
brick, it changes its action and cuts off the next at the 
opposite angle to which it before traversed. The bricks 
pass on to the end of the machine, and are received . 
on pallet-boards by the boys in attendance. The advan- 
tages of this machine, according to the patentee, are 
as follow :—1. That the clay is thoroughly amalga- 
mated in the pug-mill with some clays requiring 
scarcely any previous preparation. 2. That the bricks 
are made of sucha stiffness as to bear walling six high 
at once, which effects a saving of 50 per cent. in floor 
room. 8. That bricks of greater density are obtained 
through the great pressure the clay receives during ~ 
manufacture. 4, From the stiffness of the clay used, 
less water has to be evaporated in drying, saving one- 
half the time required for hand-made bricks, and the 
risk of loss from bad weather, &c. 5. The machineis 
on one frame and portable, of the most simple con- 
struction, very strong, and not likely to break or get 
out of order. 6. By this machine 2,000 bricks can 
be made per hour with from two to four-horse power, 
depending on the stiffness and quality of the clay. 








OUR NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


We are informed that Mr. A. C. Kirkmann (well 
known to all who knew the late Sir S. R. Meyrick), 
has revoked his resolution to give his fine collection 
of Celtic, Roman, and other antiquities (found chiefly 
in the Thames), to the Mayor and Corporation of 
London, on account of their declining to take Mr. 
Roach Smith’s Museum; and he has now provided 
for it elsewhere. Those who know the collection, 
say that it is in some respects the best in England. 
He has some objects which, if put up to sale, would 
fetch almost fabulous prices. It will be remembered 
that the trustees of the British Museum lost Mr. 
Wylie’s collection of Saxon remains, from declining 
to take the Faussett collection. The hitherto un- 
published manuscript account of this now celebrated 
Faussett collection of antiquities discovered in up- 
wards of 500 Anglo-Saxon tumuli in Kent, from 
1757 to 1773, is about to be published under the 
editorship of Mr. Charles Roach Smith. It is to be 
fully illustrated with twenty engravings and 200 
woodcuts, made expressly for the work, under the 
direction of Mr. Fairholt, from the originals, now 
forming part of the museum of Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
of Liverpool. Subscribers are to have the volume 
for two guineas, a price, it is said, much more 
moderate than any similar work has ever been printed 
for. The public are indebted (“over the left ”) to 
the British Museum authorities for the opportunity of 
thus acquiring, as it were, duplicate copies of this 
curious ¢ollection: for had these authorities pur- 
chased it, as they ought to have done, the “ unpub- 
lished manuscript” never would have reached the 
public in the form about to be realized. Her Majesty 
has become a subscriber, and the subscription list is 
now swelling out into considerable dimensions. 








CHIMNEY-SHAFT, &c. AT COLTNEL.. 


SEEING our notice of the chimney-shaft built at 
Woolwich Arsenal, a correspondent sends us the 
following particulars of a chimney-shaft built by 
Mr. Thomas Dean, at the Coltness Ironworks, for 
Mr. Henry Houldsworth, Manchester :— 

At the ground level it is 18 feet 6 in. square; at 
top of shaft, 10 feet 6 in. square. The first 25 feet 
are 3 feet 4 in. in thickness; the second 40 feet, 
2 feet 11 in.; the third 50 feet, 2 feet 1 in.; the 
fourth 50 feet, 1 foot 8 in.; the fifth 45 feet, 1 foot 
3 in. It has also a fire-brick lining 10 in. in thick- 
ness 25 feet high. The number of bricks used was 
270,000. 

Four bricklayers built it in thirty-eight days in 
the mouths of October and November. It was 
built, like all the chimneys in that part, from the 
inside. The usual day’s work there of a bricklayer in 
building a chimney is, say 8 feet square at the bottom, 
5 feet on the top, and the price paid them for labour 
only 2s. 6d. per foot rise. 

The same builder is putting in an engine-seat of 
bricks for the same company, which will take 750,000 
bricks. The engine is about 400-horse power. Both 
Mr. Houldsworth and Lord Belhaven have. been 
boring there, and have found on both their estates an 
extensive quantity of ironstone of great thickness and 
of superior quality ; and Wishaw is becoming, from a 
small weaving village, to be one of the most populous 
towns in Lanarkshire, and is now made a parlia- 
mentary borough. Mr. Houldsworth is also building 
a large number of convenient cottages, to see if he 
can alter the condition of the mining population, and 
also a large school to hold 600 boys and girls. His 
liberality, we are told, is very great. 
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Potices of Books. 


Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, as applied to the Decoration of 
Furniture, Arms, Jewels, 5c. Translated from 
the French of M. Jutzs Laparte; with 
Notes, &c. London: Murray, 1855. 


Ar? is exhibited, as M. Labarte remarks, not 
only in architecture, statuary, and monumental 
paintiz.g, but in jewels, arms, furniture, and 
ecclesiastical utensils; and even objects of 
common use bear testimony with these to the 
artistic talent of ancient times, and to the 
character of the epoch of their construction. 

It is of art, as applied to the objects of 
domestic life, that this very interesting volume 
treats. It gives a history, more or ae com- 

lete, of the origin and development of the 
ccannaies arts during the Medisval and Renais- 
sance periods; and this apparently very fair 
and faithful translation of M. Labarte’s valu- 
able work by a lady forms an_ acceptable 
new year’s gift to the public. It comes to 
us stamped with the approbation of French 
antiquaries and artists; and M. Labarte him- 
self has in a manner homologated the present 
translation, by giving the translator the use 
of the woodcuts belonging to his. work: to 
these have been added many other interesting 
illustrations, for which thanks are accorded to 
Lord Londesborough and other proprietors of 
valuable antiquities. 

The volume opens with an extended notice of 
the sculptures of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, to which we will again refer. The 
second chapter is on their Painting and Calli- 
graphy; the third on Engraving; the fourth on 
Enamels (a long and elaborate account of them). 
Chapter fifth is on Damascene work ; the sixth 
on the Lapidary’s Art. The Keramic Art, in 
the ensuing chapter, forms a pretty long section 
of the work, and is followed y one on Ancient 
Glass. Chapter tenth is on the Armourer’s 
Art; eleventh (a very brief one), on the Lock- 
smith’s Art. Next follow some remarks on 
clockwork, and an account of ecclesiastical and 
domestic furniture. This closes the first, and, 
indeed, by far the largest “ Part,” or nearly the 
whole of the volume. The second Part is merely 
indicated, comprising, as it does, a single chapter 
on Oriental Art, in which attention is specially 
drawn to this interesting subject more as a 
desideratum than with any pretence of giving 
an account of either ancient or modern art in 
the East. 

Sculpture, as we have already noted, consti- 
tutes the first and one of the more extended 
subjects of M. Labarte’s very pleasant volume, 
—sculpture in ivory, metal, wood, stone, wax, 
&c.; but, it comprises little or nothing as to 
the greater works of sculpture, which, indeed, 
could scarcely with propriety be included in a 
treatise devoted to art as applied to the deco- 
ration of furniture, arms, jewels, &c. Never- 
theless, in treating of the fine arts as applied 
to domestic use, the first place is with pro- 
priety conceded to sculpture. “In all ages,” 
yemarks M. Labarte, “the custom has pre- 
vailed of adorning, with chiselled or carved 
figures and devices, both household and sacred 
vessels, domestic furniture and weapons.” But 
why exclude from a prefatorial remark such 
as this, as well as, indeed, from more special 
consideration in a work of this kind, those 
more strictly architectural sculptures with which 
every race of men, civilized or semi-civilized, 
and even savage, have delighted to adorn both 
their domestic establishments, and the temples 
or churches devoted to their gods? 

Previous to entering into detail on the sub- 





ject of the sculptures of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, the author gives a rapid sketch | 
of their progress throughout, of which we, 
shall endeavour in turn to give a brief outline. | 
Though the earlier centuries of the Middle | 
Ages have bequeathed to us scanty relics of | 
monuinental sculpture, they afford us numerous | 
specimens of the art in its application to mobilia. | 

hese‘consist chiefly of the tablets of ivory ob- | 
tained from diptychs, or the covers of rich 
manuscripts. ‘The tenth century furnishes us. 
with no specimens of articles of domestic use. | 
No sooner, however, had the year 1000 closed 
im safety, and the dawn of a new century’ 
restored confidence to men’s minds, than a’ 





wonderful activity was manifested by all classes. 
It was more especially in sculpture that the 
transformation displayed itself. To the lar 
conceptions of the ancients succeeded all the 
fancy of a new school emancipated from rules, 
and knowing no other bounds than those of the 
artist’s imagination. This independence in- 
volved the artist in all the errors of inexperience. 
He began to —— upon mouldings, the 
archivolts of arches, and the corbels of capitals, 
on which the human face was often represented 
in the most grotesque and incorrect manner. 

It was hardly till the commencement of the 
twelfth century that bas-reliefs and statues of 
large proportions were executed in a style 
which, without being free from faults, was at 
least restored to some measure of correctness. 
The Byzantine influence is here very percep- 
tible. Long attenuated figures, a total absence 
of life, a severe and solemn expression, dra- 
peries arranged in small and close parallel folds, 
and an overloading of Oriental ornament in rich 
stuffs fringed with pearls and enriched with 
precious stones,—these form the chief characters 
of the statuary of the twelfth century. 

The adoption of a contemporaneous costume 
is also a distinctive feature of the new school of 
art, which had its rise in the eleventh century. 
The figures of Christ, of the Virgin, of the 
Angels and Apostles, still retained the flowing 
robe and ample mantle of the ancients, but all 
the others were clothed in the dress which the 
artist had daily before his eyes :. the arms, uten- 
sils, and furniture of his own times were intro- 
duced into his compositions, whatever might be 
the age or country to which his subject 
belonged. 

From the close of the twelfth century, great 
progress was made in statuary. Up to that 
period the similarity of the faces leaves no room 
to doubt that the artists had some received 
model from which they uniformly copied, but 
they now began to lay aside this servile imi- 
tation, and gradually adopted a more natural 
style: their ornaments were borrowed from 
native pee: the design was improved without 
the style of sculpture losing its originality. 

We remark, from the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, more of ease and movement in 
the attitudes, and expression in the faces, while 
more ample draperies were arranged with taste 
and elegance. At the end of this century, 
France possessed an original style of art,in nowise 
indebted to that of the ancients or to that of 
the Byzantine school: the cathedrals of Char- 
tres, Reims, and Amiens, contained thousands 
of statues and bas-reliefs, real masterpieces in 

oint of form as well as of religious expression. 
he end of the thirteenth century may perhaps 
be regarded as the finest epoch of mediseval art. 

Tn the fourteenth century, the design is often 
less pure, more attention is given to detail than 
is paid to general effect, the draperies are some- 
what tortured, the faces of satyrs and grotesque 
animals re-appear in the ornaments, 

To these general characteristics of monu- 
mental sculpture in France, Germany, England, 
and Flanders throughout the Middle Ages, must 
be added one observation, which is, that during 
all this period architecture was looked upon as 
the art par excellence, to which all others were 
kept subordinate. The architect, chief of the 
artists, not only regulated the plan of the work, 
but selected the subjects for execution: his 
alone were the ideas, to which painters and 
sculptors were to give a tangible form. 

The aspects depicted in two of the illustra- 
tions of tenth or eleventh century sculpture, 
associated with these historical remarks, and 
which are scriptural subjects, now in Chichester 
Cathedral, suggest, decidedly, a family con- 
nexion with the curled and plaited aspects of 
the ancient Assyrian sculptures. Here is a 
small thread of connexion which appears’ to 
afford us a hint of the possible influence of 
ancient Assyrian art, even on Western Middle 
Age sculpture, probably through Byzantine 
routes. Hitherto a gulph of disconnection has 
appeared to exist between these extremes, and 
the sculptures of the ancient Assyrians have 
seemed to belong to an order of things with 
which Western or even Byzantine art had no 
connection. Yet when we reflect on even the 
geographical relationship of ancient Nineveh, 
or Asatte, with ancient Byzantium, and even 








with ancient Judea and Jerusalem, the .foun- 


tain of scriptural subjects, this can be; 
and, on the contrary, one would: naturally ex- 
pect that some few traces at least of a spegies 
of ancestral influence should be found to exist 
between art in ancient Assyria on the one 
hand, and the kindred art, on the: other, as it 
came afterwards to display itself in the: ess 
ancient Byzantine or the farther West: i 
The English version of M. Labarte’s vohime 
under notice contains, besides a large number 
of graphic illustrations, a detailed descriptive 
list. of. these, and a numerous list of artists 
mentioned throughout the work. 








PMiscellanea. 


HORSEMONGER-LANE Gaou.—At the quarter ses- 
sions held at Newington, on the lst January, the 
justices ordered Messrs. Banks and Barry’s plans to 
be carried out, with some additions, if tenders can be 
obtained, so that including architects’ commission, 
and all other charges, the sum expended shall not 
exceed 12,0007. ; 


Lost PEALs oF BELLs.—In answer to your cor- 
respondent’s inquiries about the lost bells of London, 
I can give some reasons for their removal, though I 
cannot say what has become of them.—1. St. James’s, 
Westminster. These bells (if they ever existed) were 
very wisely removed, for the. steeple (as viewed from 
Swallow-street) leans alarmingly to the west. 2. ‘The 
five at St, Peter-le-Poor may be heard chiming at 
10°30 any Sunday morning; at least, I heard them 
nine years ago ; but peals.of five they seldom conde- 
scend te ring in a peal in London. 3. All Hallows, 
London Wall, has been rebuilt since 1735, and,the 
five hells either cast into two, or sold for building .ex- 
penses, a by no means uncommon thing in those 
days. 4. When St. Martin’s was rebuilt, the street 
was widened so as to allow no room for a tower eapa- 
ble of holding a peal. 5. Which St. Catherine? . 6. 
St. Alphage. Probably disposed of in the same 
manner as All Hallows, London Wall. 7. Newington 
Butts has been rebuilt since 1735, and is surmounted 
by a turret containing three bells, the utmost it will 
hold. 8. St. Thomas’s bells I am at a loss to account 
for, unless the rats have eaten them as they did at 
Dunwich, in Suffolk (according to the churchwardens’ 
account); but those rats were accustomed to the 
cheese of that county, so the story had some appear- 
ance of probability. Apropos of bells, their tone,de- 
pends greatly on their height from the ground, which 
should never be less than 50 feet : 100 feet is not.too 
much even for the smallest. There is a masical little 
peal in this town (Colchester), at St. Nicholas, which 
sounds well from the basements of neighbouring 
houses, but harsh from the street: they are very pld, 
and one is inscribed “‘ Beata Campana Johannis,” the 
tenor 12 cwt. The little bell at St. Paul’s (25 cwt.) 
sounds to advantage compared with Christ’s, Newgate, 
same weight and note, but hung lower. The famous 
little bells at Lavenham owe a great deal to their 
height from. the ground, 100 feet; tenor 25 .cwt. 
only. I will send some notes on campaniles on some 
future occasion.—W. ScARGILL. 


CoMPARATIVE Prices oF TimBER.—The follow- 
ing is given in the Engineer :-— 





1855. 1854, 
&.& .& -% &. 8. if 8. 
Quebec, redpine,perload 410 00. 315 6&6 0 
s ellow pine ...... $15 40.5 80°80 
Miramichi, yellow ......... 00 00. 00 00 
St. John’s, N.B. red....... 0@.90.0:. 00 00 
a ellow.. 00 00. 00 00 
Quebec, oak, white......... aie eae cae 6 0 710 
e DEFOR (10.05.5565 cecckie 6050 0% 610 0 0 
1] 7.0. § 0 60 
7 ©;e 2 ©. 40 410 
410. 40 610 
00 00. 4 65 410 
5 30. 310 0 0 
Masts, Quebec red pine... 6 0-9 0 .. 1210 0 0 
os ellow ping. 5 @ 8 O. 120 00 
Lathwood, Dantsic fm. ...12:0 00. 9 0 910 
toe: RMA seas lac 90 910... 90 910 
ye St. Petersburg 0 0 00... 13 0 14 0 
+9 mebec ......... ee" Cee": 510 610 
Deals, per C. 12 ft. by 9inches— 
Quebec, white spruce... 16 0 20 0 .. 16 0 ps 0 
» red pine......... 17 6.26 0... 19 0 0 
St. John, white spruce 17 0 18 0 ... 1510 17 10 
Yellow pine, per reduced C.— 
Canada, Ist quality ... 17 0 20 0 ... 16 0 17 10 
». 2nd ditto....... 12 0 13 0.. 11 0 1210 
Archangel, yellow ...... 210230... 2'0 00 
St.Petersburgh,yellow 1510 19 0 . 00 00 
Maga <scaceeneisepcorersee 1610 19 0... 17 0 @ 0 
Gefle, yellow, 14feet... 24 0 29 0 ., 280 0 0 
Gothenburg, yellow... 14 0 16 0... 24 0 20 0 
a white...... 11 0 13 0 .. 21 0 2 0 
Christiania, per C. 12 feet by 3 inches— 
a yellow... 26 0 30 0 ... 22 0 32 O 
a white...... 22 0 26 0 20 0 30 0 
Deck Plank, Dantsic, per 
40 feet 3 inches ......... 1,0, 1,10)... .1,6-,4 1 
Staves, per standard 1, 
Quebec, pipe ............ 80 0 9 0... 60 °0 2? 0 
9,  puncheon...... 19 0 2 0 18 0 21 0 
Baltic, crown pipe...... 130 0140 0 120 0160 0 
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Newoastiz-oron-Trxz ‘Socrery or <Awri- 
Qvartes.—The January meeting of'this society was 
“held on Wednesday before last, when various dona- 
tions were presented, and Dr. Bruce read a paper on 
“The Hi of Northumberland,” and made some 
remarks on the ancient music and song of the county, 
in which the Duke of Northumberland had expressed 
an interest. Dr. Charlton read a paper “On the 
Runic I ion ‘on the Cross at Newcastle ;” and 
Dr. Bruce one by Mr. William Dickson, on “ Mal- 
colm’s Well, Alnwick,” of both of which papers the 
Gateshead Observer gives some account. In course 
of the meeting Dr. Bruce stated that the society 
having taken considerable interest in the London 
antiquities of Mr. Roach Smith, which had been 
offered by that gentleman to the British Museum 
for 8,000/. he might now state that, the owner 
having consented to a valuation, a valuer had been 
appointed on each side. The valuer of the Museum 
valued the collection, object by object, and 
without reference to the value of the collection as a 
whole ; and yet, when his figures were cast up, the 
result was a total sum of 3,500/. or 5007. more 
than the price named by Mr. Roach Smith, which 
was said to be excessive. 

INAUGURATION OF THE UNDERWOOD ART-STUDIO 
at Birwinenaw.—The art-studio to which we have 
more than once alluded as being established for behoof 
of students at Birmingham, was inaugurated on Wed- 
nesday in last week, by a lecture delivered by Mr. W. 
C. Aitken, in presence of Mr. Underwood, and a 
‘Mumerous assemblage. At the close Mr. Aitken said 
that the object of his address had been rather to excite 
the mind of the student to inquire, than to satisfy it ; 
and after giving some practical advice to intending 
students, he stated that in the library attached to the 
Art-Studio will be found many works which might be 
‘perused with great profit. The artist, to be a true 
artist, should be educated in every perception and 
feeling. Doubtless there had been artists uneducated 
whose works were admirable ; but how much more so 
would they have been had the mind which produced 
them been educated up toits capabilities. The claims 
of the Art-Studio, with its collection of paintings, 
‘water-colour, and pencil drawings, its booksofornament, 
ite casts, and'library, brought together and dedicated by 
Mr. Underwood to the extension of art-education, was 
now before them. The interests of the students of 
fine and ornamental art had each been duly considered 
and cared for. In their hands was placed the success 
aud prosperity of the Art-Studio, and shame would it 
be if, for lack of interest on the part of those for 
‘whose benefit it was projected, an institation fraught 
with so much good, alike to fine-art and art-industry, 
should fail for want of that support which it so well 
merited. 

‘Stare oF THE Eastern Counties Rattway.— 
The public will be concerned to learn, that in conse- 
—_ of a memorial to the Privy Council from the 

orwich corporation, alleging that the line of railway 
‘between London, Cambridge, and Norwich, is in a 
@angerous condition, their lordships have caused the 
line to be inspected by Lieutenant-colonel Wynne, 
and ‘that he confirms the truth of the allegations im the 
memorial alluded to. “The result of my examina- 
tion of the permanent way,” says the reporter, “was 
to show that, while vast numbers of old sleepers have 
been removed and replaced by new ones, evidenced 
by the great piles of old sleepers lying along the 
line in different places, and which were in a state 
of decay such as I have rarely met with, numbers 
yet remain in the line quite as much gone. Although 
this is a matter of serious moment, it is not so 
bad as that of ‘the bridges ; for the sleepers, though 
much decayed, have some soundness at the core, and 
the danger could be met for the time by maintain- 
ing a greatly ‘reduced speed over the line. Should 
the permanent way not be renewed till after the 
reparation of the bridges is completed, it will be 
necessary, for the public safety, to prescribe limits to 
the speed of the trains.” The attention of the direc- 
tors has been drawn to this report by the railway 
department of the Board of Trade, who urge them to 
lose no time in giving it their careful consideration. 

New Cuurcy 1n WEsTMINsTER-ROAD.—It is in- 
tended to shortly with the erection of a new 
church of St. Paul, in Westminster-road, at its junc- 
tion with Waterloo-bridge-road. The site has been 
eleared. 

AppaRaTus For Puriryine AND CaRBONISING 
Gas.—Mr. Samuel Rowlands, of Birmingham, has 
taken out a patent for a mode of treating gas, con- 
sisting of a vessel through which gas is made to pass, 
in contest with a large surface ‘of the liquid, to the 
action of whivh it is to be subjected. In this chamber 
is a float having a spiral channel, which gives it a 
slow rotary motion. When it is wished to impregnate 
eoal gas with the vapour of naphtha, the vessel is 
rz filled with the liquid, which is kept in agitation 

the rotation of the float as it sinks. Other car- 
bonaceous fluids may be employed with likeeffect. 


Laxzovress’ Corracrs.—On Friday week, at 
dinner given by the Earl of Dartmouth, at Pattingham, 
to upwards of 120 of Iris ‘and labourers, on 
the safe return of ' his lordship’s brother, Captain the 
Hon. G. Legge, from the Crimea, the earl, in 
ackn ing a toast relating to himself, said he did 
not: look on the labourers as mere machines to do set 
work, but a8 men possessed of minds, having the 
same 


for that reason that he was building new and im- 
proved cottages, that they might learn that. self- 
respect the loss of which was the loss of their inde- 
pendence and the ruin of their morality. No self- 
respect eould exist in the crowded cottage, where 
there was no division of sexes, no separation of 
parents from children, but a promiscuous. herding 
together of old and young, male and female. They 
would now, he hoped, understand and appreciate his 
motives in making it a positive rule that no such in- 
decent crowding should be allowed in his cottages. 

Kirxenny Arca#oxoeicaL Socrety.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Kilkenny and South-Hast of 
Treland Archmological Society was held in the 
Assembly-room, Kilkenny, on Wednesday week. The 
hon. secretary stated that the lord lieutenant had 
done them the honour of consenting to become a 
member and patron of the society. Other sixteen 
new members were also elected, exclusive of the 
Wexford Mechanics’ Institute. The annual rt 
was then read. It stated that 128 new members had 
been added in course of the year, and that otherwise 
the society was in a most flourishing condition. Some 
other official business was transacted, and various 
presentations made and papers contributed. 

Tue Scorcu Iron Trapt In 1855.—Mr. Thomas 
Thorburn, of Glasgow, in his “ Annual Report of the 
Scotch Iron Trade,” says ;—‘ The year about to 
close, though a year of oscillations, adds another 
epoch of prosperity to the iron trade. Under the 
agency and stimulus of war, combined with the ex- 
tension of railways, gas, and water-works abroad, the 
exports and home consumption of pig-iron amount to 
the large quantity of 847,000 tons—exceeding the 
production by fully 20,000 tons—and are almost 
equal to the highest of any preceding year. The 
stocks have consequently nudergone a further reduc- 
tion, and are now only 98,000 tons against 450,000 
tons three years ago. Extensive transactions were 
made during the year in pig-iron, at from 55s. to 
82s. 6d.; in rails, 77. 10s. to 87. 15s.; in bars, 
71. 16s. to 97. 10s.; in cast-iron pipes, 5/. to 
67. 15s.; railway chairs, 47. 15s. to 5/. 7s. 6d. per 
ton.” Mr. W.Colvin’s Annual Circular, issued at 
Glasgow, says’;;—“ During the twelve months we’ 
have experienced considerable fluctuations im the 
value of pig-iron, the price having varied from 54s. to 
88s. 6d. per ton; the average for that period being 
70s. 9d. for mixed numbers, cash.” 

NEwcastLE ENGINEERS’ SocteTy.—The members 
of this society, says last week's Gateshead Observer, 
held their anniversary dinner at the Wheatsheaf Inn, 
Cloth-market, on Monday. A large number were in 
attendance. The chair was filled by Mr. Thomas 
Wardle. Mr. George Davy assisted as vice-chairman. 

“THe GramMaR oF ORNAMENT.”—Under this 
-itle we observe Mr. Owen Jones is about to issue a 
series of 8,000 examples, from various styles, ex- 


hibiting the fandamental principles which appear to |: 


reign in the composition of ornament of every period. 
These will be set forth in 100 imperial folio plates, 
drawn on stone by F. Bedford, and printed in colours 


by Day and Son. The intention of the author is to | 8° 


define the apparent origin and trace the development 
of the several styles of ornament. He will proceed 
to ascertain the laws which govern their composition ; 
both those which are general to all styles, and those 
which are peculiar to each. He will further attempt 
in the 20th chapter to show how, bearing in mind 


those general laws which he finds also to pervade the | p, 


works of nature, and returning to her for fresh inspi- 
ration, we may yet go forward; and, whilst availing 
ourselves of the experience of all time, may be 
enabled to produce works in harmony with our own 
times, instead of blindly following in the footsteps of 
the past. 

CoNSECRATION OF WOOLWICH CEMETERY. — 
The new cemetery for Woolwich parish, situated about 
one mile from the town, was consecrated last week 
by the Bishop of Oxford. 

Permanent Liquip Givue.—A good fluid glue, 
ready at all times for instant use without any pre- 
liminary preparation, is one of the most useful articles 
of stock with which the workshop can be furnished. To 
make such a glue, all that is necessary is to melt 
three of glue in a quart of water, and then 
drop in gradually a small quantity of nitric acid. 
When this ingredient is added, the mixture is to be 
removed from the fire and allowed to cool. Glue so 
prepared has been kept in an open bottle for two 
years, still ready for use on the instant.— Practical 
Mechanics’ Journal. 








as himeelf, and immortal souls. It was: 





Paris Prizz Mxpats.—In « paragraph on this 
subject in the closing number of our last volume, 
Mr. Hamilton, of Glasgow, was mentioned as having 
received the Paris gold medal of the second class: we 
ought to have said Mr.'Thomas Hamilton, architect, 
of Edinburgh. 

BreurneHaM Agr-Unton Baior.—The annual 
meeting of the Sows ome and Midland Counties 
Art-Union was held at rooms of the Seciety of 
Artists, Birmingham, on Thursday before last. The 
report announced that this year the Art-Union has 
been ed toa 
oy since the Institution was re-o 

ard has consented to accept. the office of president 
for the year 1856. The subscriptioas during the 
year had realised the sum of 4097. 10s. The follow- 
‘Ing were the prizes :—One of 60/7. ; one of 807. ; two. 
of 257. ; two of 20/7. ; four of 157.; ten of 107.; and 
nine of 57. The report and statement of accounts 
were adopted. 

Tue Grascow Pert StarvE.—The committee 
met lately in Mr. Mossman’s studio, and e 
themselves satisfied with the model which had been 
prepared, and to adopt it, with a view to 
having it cast in bronze. It is understood that the 
casting will be executed in London. 

Fatt or Two Dwetiine-Housrs.—At Tetbury, 
two dwelling-houses in the centre of the town, oppo- 
site the White Hart hotel, fell down on Wednesday 
week. In a few hours the ruins were removed, when 
it was found that, fortunately, no one had been in- 
jured. The houses had been unoccupied for many 
years, and were in a very dilapidated condition. 

THE ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE.— 
The meetings for the present year will be held at 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on Thursday, January 
24th, February 21st, March 13th, and April 17th.. 
Application as to membership may be addressed to 
Mr. Henry Ellis, the honorary. . 

Huts.—There are now in the course of erection at 
the Bradford Moor barracks, four huts, the design of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stehelin, commanding royal engi- 
neer at York. They are of brickwork, 31 feet long 
by 20 feet wide, with slate roof. The entrance in 
the end is protected by a porch. Each hut will ac-. 
commodate one serjeantand eighteen men, with cook- 
houses, wash-houses, &. The work has been 
executed in twenty-one days, by Mr. Samuel Atack 
Musgrave, of Leeds, under the superintendence of 
Mr. E. Duley, of the Royal Engineer Department. 

PRESERVATION OF Woop anv IRon.—Messrs. 
Rey and Guibert, of Marseilles, have invented a com- 
position to preserve wood and iron, called a submarine 
and preserving coating. This composition is formed 
of ten parts of sulphuret of copper, two of sulphuret 
of antimony, and from five to thirty of the best var- 
nish. These matters are ground together like paints, 
and applied like them to wood or iron. 








TENDERS 
For building ® chapel at Camberwell, fer the Rev. W. P. 
Tiddy. Messrs. Habershon, architects. Rough quantities 
supplied by Messrs. Habershon :— 














With Benches Ditto 
Circular on Plan. Strajght. 

PUPNISS .1.00ccccoccsseqeecess £3,200 0 0 use —_— 
Higgs and Cullenford ... 2,002 0 0 ...... £2,095 0 0 
PRION os sinssscedopnn,endoceas 2,870 0 O uses 2, 0 0 
Bottomley.........0000sseceee 2,789 0 O  eseee 2, 0 0 
Marsland ..........ccccssseees 2,787 0 @ sess 2,608 0 0 
EAE vcoscssassensppenensostaons 2,277 0 O sesese 2,660 0 0 
Avis 2,731 0 0 sce 2,561 0 0 
ThHOMPSOD........cccccceseeeee 2,780 0 Oo... 2,645 0 0 
per 2,642 0 0 wu... 2,556 0 0 
SMENOID, 050 spanncinnscatinsosods 2,580 0 O ...... 2,540 0 0 
Smith 2,680 0 0 ...... 4520 0 0 
Rudkin ...0......ccsseseeroeee 2,660 0 @ ws 2,514 0 0 
Keast and Moon .........+0 2,645 0 0 ue 445 0 0 
ae sakabieiwiatssetas uapeute OD OD iccceps 2,475 0 0 
Ro) 2,492 0 0 .... 2,372 0 0 

Fisher..........ss00008 456 0 0 .isese —_— 
Collis and Co. ..... WD cskenn 2,342 0 0 
Constable ........... ees 2,312 0 0 
WVEBOR coe ccsediscoccecevescests OD ccciss 2,310 0 0 
DAPPAIE «.cccccocccesecssevonson O O  secoee 00 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“*M. H. F."—*C, and Co."—"T:-G."—" J. E."—“H. E. K. jun.’ 
—“J.T. B.”— Mr. 0.” —“ F. RB, Ho” — “0.5.2 — “J. F. FL" 
“WwW. M.”—* H. H. C.”"—"R. BR.” (the Society of Arts have not dis- 
continued giving prizes. As to the Soane Museum, it is quite 
time some change was made in the management of it).— 
‘H. H. B.”—"8. N."—* Rotherham.”—“ P. F, W.” (shall be glad 
to have a description).—“T. T, W. L.”—“T, 8, B.” (shall be made 
use of).—** G. G."—" W. H. J.” (application must be ‘made to Sir 
Joseph Paxton). —“J. L.”—“C. B.A.” (not worth preserving 
away from the site).—“ E. W. T."—" J. T."—" J. L,”"—" J. B.” (we 
have no certain information).—*E. L. G.” (next week). 

“Books and Addresses.”—We.are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 

Noricz ro Supscripers.—A title-page in colours for the last 
volume may be obtained gratis, on personal application at the 
Office, by those who prefer it to that which accompanied the index 
in the closing number. Covers for the volume may be obtained at 
the Office, price 2s. 6d. or the publisher will bind it for 3s. 6d. 
The complete volume may be obtained, price 21s, 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “‘Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


extent than in any similar = 
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